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ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Dr. Kitchener says, in the profundity ot 
his wisdom, that man is a cooking animaL 
Others, less learned in gastronomic lore, main-^ 
tain with equal truth, that man is by nature a 
tiffer; — and the philosophers say cogito ergo 
sum. But, disregarding all the theories and all 
the piles of doctrines and systems, from Py- 
thagoras to Jeremy Bentham, which have 
failed hitherto in arriving at the truth, it is 
easier to demonstrate, that his proper dwelling- 
place is not in the crowded city nor on the 
Exchange " where men the most do congregate'^ 
— nor amid the din, the smoke, and the bustle 
of the workshop, the mill or the factory, the 
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sound of the hammer and the anvil^ the click of 
the power loom, the stroke of the engine beam, 
the heat of the fiimace and the forge, or the 
fearful whirl of the wheel and the spindle ; nor 
amid devouring speculations and heart-burning 
and heart-withering excitements ; — but — in the 
country .'-^ and that his true occupation is the 
cultivation of the earth, for, 

** God made the country, and man the town." 

Bronterre affirms, that of all human occupa- 
tions agriculture is not only the most essential 
to man's existence, but also the most conducive 
to his health, his peace, his innocence, his hap- 
piness. Agriculture, he says, is the first and 
most important of all pursuits of industry. It 
produces and reproduces not only the food con- 
sumed by all employed upon the land, during 
the process both of cultivation and vegetation, 
but also the food of every other order of per- 
sons, whatever their employment or station 
in society. Bronterre is right. It is the basis 
of all other occupations, and not only supplies 
every description of food, but the raw materials 
for clothing — ^wool, flax, hides, and the rest. 
Without agriculture, all manufactures, all com- 
mercial enterprise would stand still, and the 
W hole frame- work of society fall in pieces . Bron * 
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terre isright. Yes^Agriculture^Diana-Uke, walks 
smiling over this glorious land, blessing all with 
the choicest of blessings. Her brow is bound 
with ears of golden grain ; the sweetest smiles 
play upon her lips ; her eyes beam tdth intelli- 
gence and beauty ; in the one hand she holds 
the reaping hook-— in the other the horn of 
plenty. Nor is she unattended. She has 
many handmaidens — botany, zoology, che- 
mistry, geology, mechanics; and around her 
dance a sylph-like band, crowned with chaplets 
of wild-flowers — ^peace, health, hilarity, simpli- 
city, goodness, innocence. 

But there abound other associations, and 
means of enjoyment or of instruction connected 
with agriculture beyond the mere provision of 
the daily necessaries for all classes of society. 
In the due appreciation and the just application 
of these advantages, there is also much ^oo«^ 
— an expansion of right feelings, a develope- 
ment of generous impulses, and an enlargement 
of the mind and of the heart. 

When the persecuted band of French Protest 
tants on their way to Geneva, the asylum of 
the oppressed from all countries, reached the 
summit of the Jura, and saw the lake and the 

b2 
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city spread before them in all their magnifi- 
cence and glory, with one accord they all fell 
on their knees and sang a psalm. So said 
Sismondi, the friend of the oppressed, the 
defender of freedom, the man truly good and 
great, exclaiming afterwards, according to Miss 
Sedgwick, " Ce sont les choses qui me meuvent 
le plus; je ne peiix jamais en parler!^ It is 
with a similar impulse that the lover of rural 
life and rural sights and sounds is actuated 
when he leaves the sickly town, or the smoky, 
the noisy city, the haunts of greedy gain and 
greedy speculation, with a mind free and un* 
contaminated and a heart generous and open, 
he flies to his favourite haunts, full of the 
purest emotions of gladness, of praise, and of 
thanksgiving. 

Away, then, to the country — the healthy, the 
pure, the lovely country ! Mountain and 
valley — hill and slope — ^river and rivulet — 
spring and torrent — wood and down: — these, 
though always varying, are still the same. 
They come forth in the morning as fresh and 
as beautiful as on the day of their creation* 
Their loveliness is eternal. They are all the 
handiwork of the Great God of Heaven ; and 
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he said, tliat they were good. And they are 
good. 

Away to the uncontaminated country ! Let 
us diire into the depths of the solemn woods, 
the sylvan sanctuaries, with their long-drawn 
magikcent aisles, and trace what is spread 
around — all objects from the giant oak to the 
dwarf lichen — from the raven to the wren, 
liCt us stroU along the quiet old green lanes, 
where the ancient thorn trees, without changing 
their form or size for countless years, have 
witnessed generation after generation pass 
away, leaving no line of record to teU their 
names or history. Let us mountthe highest emi* 
xience, and observe, attired in its sunny brilli- 
ancy, the landscape wide spread before the 
eye — cultivated fields of golden com — peaceful 
green pastures where cattle and sheep are feed- 
ing or ruminating — distant spires and towers, 
hall and grange — and scattered villages, with 
their white-washed walls shining in the sun- 
beam — all forming a scene which this great 
country can alone present. Let us pass into 
the woodland valley, where the brook stream is 
singing its song of gladness, and where the wiU 
low, enamoured of the sound, is bending over 
its pure bosom, and many a flower is looking 
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at its own beauty, as the winds of heaven 
breathe freshness around, and the sunlight is 
dancing through the merry leaves. Let us 
visit the retired village, the secluded hamlet, 
the pleasant grange. Let us linger in and 
around the village church, venerable in its high 
and revered antiquity; and the quiet village 
church yard, redolent of countless associations 
—of family and of kindred, from father to grand- 
child, whose memory is still beautiful even in 
death ; and the peaceful parsonage where dwells 
the village pastor. Let us visit the snug home- 
stead of the farmer, the good old English yeo*- 
man; the old orchard and the old croft; the 
ancient secluded path with its antique stiles ; 
the cottage of the labourer and his little gar- 
den ; the village inn and the village common — 
all objects, from the loftiest to the most hum- 
ble, which, with their living characters, various 
in station and in degree, make perfect the pic- 
ture of rural life and rural scenes. 



THE OLD GREEN LANES. 



In the subarbe of a town, quod he, 
Larking in heroes and lanes behind. 

Chaucer. The CAmnonet Yemannet, 

The trees and bushes by the streets' sides, doo not a little 
keepe off the force of the sun in summer for drieng yp the 
lanes. — Holinshbd. Desc, of Britaine. 



If we cannot tread '^ the starry threshold of 
Jove's court" above, we can, at least, find out 
below many a spot — many a delightful locality, 
snug hollow or sunny slope — if not, *^a region 
mild of calm and serene air,'' in every part of 
this fair land — during the delightful youth of 
spring, the splendid beauty of summer, or the 
rich maturity of autumn; and amongst the rest, 
along the Old Green Lanes of England. Who, 
indeed, at aU acquainted with rural life, and all 
its many blessings and enjoyments — ^its health, 
its hilarity — its absence from the excitements, 
frivolities, and animosities which belong only 
to the crowded city and the dense marts of 
trade, and its possession of the purest pleasures 
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and most unalloyed attractions and delights-* 
who loveth not these Old Green Lanes, which, 
although they may, in some instances, create 
associations of a somewhat mournful character, 
remembering their former use in by-gone years, 
form one of the most marked features of the 
country, and present paths of pleasantness and 
of peace? 

True it is, that the principle of change ac- 
companies all the labours of man, like his own 
shadow. He piles up the magnificent, the 
sacred edifice, which catches the first matin 
beam and the last vesper ray. It is doomed to 
become a splendid ruin. He rears the stately 
monument to genius, to renown, to patriotism. 
The same fate awaits it : — the obelisk ^^ slopes 
its head to the foundation.'^ He cuts inscrip- 
tions on marble and emblazons the escutcheon, 
and thinks them everlasting. The finger of 
Time rubs them out, or dims their lustre. Yet 
he Jias done mighty things in the olden time-— 
mightier than in our modem days. How 
mighty? Let the enormous imposts on the 
lintels of the temple of Karnac answer. No 
mechanical power known at the present day 
could lift them there ! 

All is change — change — in systems, in be- 
lief, in opinions, in creeds, in manners, in 
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existence. Nothing stands still. So of these 
Old Green Lanes. In comparatively former 
timesj before George the Third was king^ they 
were the high track^ways from district to 
district — ^the main arteries of the great heart 
of the metropolis* They were traversed by 
a string of pack horses, with their bur* 
thened backs, and their cheerful tinkling bells, 
and their merry-hearted drivers.* These 
were superseded by the heavy and cum- 
brous stage-waggon. Turnpikes were formed, 
amid riot and confusion; and people swore 
that the ^' pikes" would be the ruin of the 
country ! Circuitous routes were intersected ; 
—distances were shortened ; — ^and the ancient 
track of the pack-horse, from time immemorial, 
was left as a memento of by-gone times, and 
now forms the Old Green Lanes of which we 
speak.t But the process of change did not 

* The remnant of the pack -hone system is to be found at 
the present day in the north— bringing the coals of South 
Durham into the Cleveland district. 

t This is strikingly apparent on that portion of what onc9 
was the great north road» between Stamford and Grantham, 
commencing at Horn Lane, and running onwards for seven^ 
miles. This forms a noble green lane to South Witham, 
formerly called Post Witham, when Witham Common was*^ in 
fact, a roadless common. 

B 3 
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stop here. The weU-appointed stage coach and 
mail partly superseded the heavy waggon^ and 
diffused intelligence and augmented business 
transactions to a pitch which, at that time, was 
a matter of astonishment and of marvel. 

Still, the onward march of change and im- 
provement was not impeded. No! The 
railways and the marvellous power of steam 
put aside the mail and the stage-coach, with 
their splendid blood horses, as things belonging 
to past generations. We are now hurried along 
the iron Ughway with the swiftness of the 
winds. The turnpikes are fulfilling their 
destiny — they are daily becoming the new 
green lanes of old England 1"^ And why not? 

Nevertheless, putting aside these asso- 
ciations which will spring up in spite of one's 
self, there are many attractions immediately 
connected with these ancient track-ways, which 
are cheered no more with the pleasant bell of 



* In proof of this it need only be mentioned, that in 
several parts along the centre of the Great North Road, so 
called from Bawtry to Doncaster, the grass is growing, leav- 
ing a track-way on each side— a fact which has givea rise to 
the remark, on the part of what coachmen there are left, that 
one side of these long strips of green, is for the *^ up train," 
and the other for the ** down train.'' 
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the pack-horse — these Old Green Lanes. 
Truly are they now ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace. They are marked with many 
peculiarities. There abounds a feeling of re- 
pose, and of stiUness, and of security, unknown 
to the modem lines of transit — especially when 
compared with the rush, and the hiss^ and the 
shriek^ and the thunder of the iron highway ; 
and as the foot presses silently onwards, the 
eye is gladdened with one universal green, and 
with the many striking objects which are pre- 
sented on either hand. The turf, it is true, 
partakes not of that elastic character which is 
still to be found on the ancient common, which 
the ploughshare^ in these changeful times, has 
never yet touched ; and we look around in vain 
for those fairy, those mystic rings, ^^ of which 
the ewe not bites/' and which bring up the 
remembrance of Oberon and Titania, and all 
their fairy band :— 

•* Over hill, over dale. 
Through bush, through brier, 

Over park, 07er pale. 
Through flood, through fire." 

Or Puck, ^* that merry wanderer of the night,'* 
the Robin Goodfellow, who could "put a girdle 



1 
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round about the earth in forty minutes/' Tefy 
the little blue harebell and the wild pansy and 
their numerous congeners, unfold their beauty 
to the sunny ray, indicative of the locality of 
which they are the bumble, yet beautiful 
occupants. 

The hedge-rows, too, present their own. 
peculiarity, and may freshly remind one of 
Hollinshed. Those which skirt each side of 
the turnpike road, are lopped. Here not & 
pollard is to be seen. The maple stands in 
all its fully expanded beauty, with its leaves 
dancing in the merry sunlight, all heart and 
all joyousness, making obeisance to the majesty 
of the breeze as it passeth onwards. The old 
yew aiid the old holly stand with a fixed and a 
frowning solemnity of aspect — the stern 
anchorites of the scene -— unmoved by the 
voice of the tempest-howl, or the glare of the 
lightning-flash, or the crash of the thunder-peal; 
while the ivy clings with a pertinacious grasp, 
and clothes with verdure, which the breath of 
winter withers -not, the ruin of which it has 
been the cause. Here, too, stands the stunted, 
the gnarled oak, that, striking its roots deep 
into the earth, hath outlived generation after 
generation — seen childhood, with its merry 



^ 
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laagh, and its bounding roe-like step, and 
ample ringlets flowing in the winds of heaven, 
blush into the splendour and the majesty of 
womanhood, ^' the observed of all observers, 
the glass of fashion, and the mould of form,^' 
and witnessed the full maturity of two score 
years sink sadly into the withered frame— the 
lustreless eye — the braid of grey — the step of 
feebleness; — Cleaving not a trace behind — ^no 
firail memorial of what had been, in passion, 
in aspiration, in hope, in joy, or disappoint- 
ment, or grief, or shroud, or pall. And yet 
this very oak, still green and vigorous, amid all 
changes, may, perhaps, be destined " o'er the 
world to sweep, opening new spheres of 
thought." 

Nor the less striking component part of the 
scene is the old hawthorn tree, venerable, if 
ages could make it so, yet youthful and beauti- 
ful withaL With the prevalence, indeed, of all 
changes — amid the dismemberment and the 
separation of family and of kindred, the fearful 
strife of revolution, the maddening whirl of self- 
interest, the havoc of death, and the engulph- 
ing influence of wealth turned in a particular, 
and perhaps unexpected direction, involving the 
extinction of many a cherished name and hon* 
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oured race — the ancient thorn tree stands the 
same unchanged type of all times — the picture 
and the pattern of faith, and truth, and con- 
stancy. If the youth, fall of that high hope 
and enthusiasm which belong alone to youth, 
before the veil is stripped off from the objects 
of his idolatry, and bent on foreign adventure, 
leaves the home of his childhood — the hall, the 
grange, or the parsonage— and throwing his 
strength away in the accumulation of wealth, 
the root of all evil, returns to the spot of his 
boyhood, with the sleet of winter around his 
brow, what changes meet his eye ! His parents 
have gone down to the cold, cold grave : they are 
sleeping the sleep of death. His friends, the 
companions of his school-days, are spread over 
the whole wide earth. He has forgotten some 
of their Christian names. His sisters, who 

*• Grew together, 
Like to a double-cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition ;'*— 

oh ! Time has written his wrinkles on their 
once fair and beautiful brows. All the old 
familiar faces are gone. His old nurse has been 
dead many a long, long year. Property has 
changed its ownership. He is surrounded by 
strange people. The axe has been laid at the 
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root here: dilapidation has done its work 
there. Roads have been changed; — the an- 
cient foot-path has been stopped up ; new and 
strange buildings have been erected. The old 
horse chesnut has gone^ and the old far-spread- 
ing elm, whose giant arms once overshadowed 
the grass — both of which have heard his joy- 
ous, his heartfelt shout a thousand times — ^is 
blighted by age* He is a stranger in his own 
birthplace. And if, amid all, there be one ob- 
ject which still remains unchanged, and to which 
in its unchangeableness, he still, with the love 
of long years, fondly clings, it is the Old Haw- 
thorn Tree in the Old Green Lane. It still puts on 
the same summer robe, expands the same white 
sheet of blossoms, and freights the breeze with 
the same deUcious fragance as when he was a 
boy ; and it becomes, as it were, a part of his own 
existence, as it is of the scene of which it is the 
indelible mark, and the most striking, because 
the most faithful, the most enduring ornament. 
It is the afternoon. The sun is glancing 
with a more richly-mellowed radiance, increas- 
ing his shadows as he increases his own glory. 
The tall fox-glove stands erect in the hedge-row, 
ringing his bells for the bee before the day de- 
clines. The wild rose throws around a richer 
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perfume. The woodbine is creeping over the 
wide thicket^ and^ emulating his neighbour in 
beauty, is blowing his trumpets with perfumed 
breath. The lark is on high, pouring down a 
flood of joyous melody below, panting with ecs- 
tacy, with his song in heaven and his love on 
earth. And mark, amid the hum, and whirl, and 
glancing motion of countless insects, each happy 
in its own existence, how goes gently sailing 
past, the floating gossamer. Like a frail pur- 
pose, a single breath will turn its course in the 
wrong direction. 

It is the afternoon ; and as the hours are 
waning away with a mild, harmonious gentle- 
ness, the busy hum of day partly ceases ; and 
that calmer but still delightful period is 
approaching— 

** What time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow comes ;" — 

The time when there seems to be a pause not 
only in the busy labours of the field, but in all 
themysteriousoperationsofnatureherself. Along 
the Old Green Lanes the shadows are becom- 
ing more and more lengthened and deep ; and 
a somewhat dimmed and apparently watery ray 
falls upon each prominent or more elevated object. 
The gushing melody of the birds has ceased. 
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The laden bee is humming his way to join the 
queenly hive, and the rooks are bending their 
course from the feeding ground, where they 
occupied the greater portion of the day, to their 
snug and secure nightly aerie, on noiseless wing, 
here in small parties, and there in larger num- 
bers. The cattle, which have been grazing in 
the lanes, are driven slowly homewards by the 
children of the labourer or the very small occu- 
pier, who has been tending them the greater part 
of the day. 

The serenity which is hung over every object 
that meets the eye, and which invests the scene 
with the mantle of peace, is peculiarly impres- 
sive as well as peculiarly gratifying. The sun is 
gently sinking to the golden chamber of the 
west. Even the distant poplar and the aspin, 
appear to be motionless amid the universal peace 
and serenity — the odour and harmony of eve. 
The swallow alone is sailing silently over and 
through the placid scene, with many a graceful 
curve, and sweep, and double. Advancing on- 
wards, there is a sudden turn in the lane^ form- 
ing one of those hemes, or nooks, of which 
Chaucer speaks. A wider space is presented ; 
and bushes of dwarf thorn trees, and the dog 
rose are dweUing apart from the general mass 
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which crowd together in the hedge-rows. In 
one of those hemes, or nooks^ gushes upwards 
a bright and pellucid spring, making the small 
round gravel at the bottom dance around in 
merry commotion. There abounds a feeling of 
freshness and of coolness at the -very sight, in 
such a place, and at such an hour. It was at 
this very spring, whose &me is known to all the 
country round— for springs, in these obscure 
sojourns, have a fame, if not quite so bright and 
everlasting as that of Helicon—- it was at this 
very spring that the strings of pack-horses 
halted and were refreshed during many by -gone 
years. Besides the good which, in this respect^ 
this fountain administered unasked, it sang, as 
it proceeded on its course, a merry song to 
charm the ear of both man and horse, as did 
also the merry-hearted driver as he resumed 
his journey, thus : — 

SONG OF THE PACK-HORSE DRIVER. 

I. 

** Far over the hill- top and through the deep dale, 

Through the twisting glen and the wide-spread hollow. 

Thrice-cheered by the sun-beam, the spring, and the gale 
Our long string of horses all merrily follow : — 

We reach the old hall, and the old village inn, 

With its cumbrous sign on the old hinges swinging,?— 

Then trudge along cheerly our journey to win, 
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And stow in the warehouse the stores we are bringing : — 
And we merrily sing to onr bell's sweet chime — 
Huzza !— hnzza, for the baiting time! 

n. 

We hare many a treasure in each hage pack : 

We hare wool, and rich silk, and hardware enough ;— 
And just 'neath the bow on the horses* back, 

A bottle or two of good smuggled stuff: — 
Let the lazy rogues on the old dull rirer. 

With their barges and keels, and such like craft-^ 
Let them do as they like— >they can beat us never ; 

So we pass on a-head, and we leave them aft :— • 

And merrily sing to our bell''s sweet chime — 
Huzza !— huzza, for the baiting time ! 

ra. 

The king on his throne, and the lord in his hall. 

The squire in his grange, and the yeoman at home ;— 
Oh ! the life of a driver snrpasseth them all. 
As over the country we merrily roam ; — 
And if tempests prevail and the floods descend. 

And our gladdening progress threaten to stem. 
We still find a shelter, a stable, and friend— 
And give blessings for thetc^bui we care not for them ; 
And merrily sing to our .bell's sweet chime — 
Huzza ! — huzza, for the baiting time. 

IV. 
Oh ! the live of the driver*s the sweetest of lives ; 

'Tis always glad-changing from village to town ;— 
We have presents for neighbours, and sweethearts, and 
wives, • 
And know of no care, or of rancour, or frown ;— 
For there's health on the breeze, and there's mirth in our 
veins t 
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We hare vigour of limby although used to all weather ; 
We tire not»— we faiot not,— but couple the reins, 
And take a deep cup of pure comfort together ; 

And merrily sing to our bell's sweet chime — 
Huzza !— huzza, for the baiting time." 

This scene of breathless calmness and undis- 
turbed repose is, however, doomed to be broken. 
A sudden rushing wind is the precursor of an 

unexpected change. A dark host of clouds is 
hurrying onwards from north to south. A deep 
agitation seizes every branch and leaf. The 
large timber trees toss their giant arms on high, 
as if in defiance of the storm ; and the old yew 
breathes a deep and impressive moan as the 
wings of the breeze are swept hurriedly past. 
The hum of myriads of insects is hushed ; and 
yet the rays of the great luminary are not dim- 
med. A heavy sun-shower comes dancing to 
the earth, and suffuses every object — branch, 
and leaf, and stem, and blade, and flower — ^with 
a flood of tears. 

Behold I how cometh forth in all its brilliancy 
and all its majesty, and perfection, and glory, 
fresh from the hands of its creator, the bow of 
hope — the triumphal arch of heaven — 

*' The airy child of vapour and the sun, 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermillion, 
Baptised in molten gold, and swathed in dun.*' 
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The dark mass of clouds which is formed beyond 
and seems fully charged with the electric bolt, 
presents a powerful foil for bringing out the 
colours of this beautiful creation^ now that the 
rain-shower has passed onwards on its course. 
What a space is spanned by this glorious arch^ 
— ^grange and homestead^ village and spire, com* 
field and meadow ! One foot rests upon the 
dark mass of the distant and apparently impe- 
netrable wood; the other is placed upon the 
ancient bridge at the extremity of the Old 
Green Lane which crosses the murmuring 
brook-stream ; and appears to fill up the whole 
breadth between the hedge-rows. The varied 
colours, too, as they touch .the earth, assume a 
deeper and broader brilliancy. The storm is 
passed ; s^d the day is done. The gloom of 
evening is deepening into the darkness of night; 
and the star of eve trembles through the mute 
air, " like to a jewel in an Ethiope's ear.'* Beau- 
tiful ! Night it is true, attired in her long-flow- 
ing ebon robe, may produce a deeper solemnity 
as she sweeps through the dense woods, than 
along these Old Green Lanes. Yet the latter 
presents scenes which the woods know not. 
Why? The course of the lane twists at this 
point: Onwards 1 A flickering light is visible 
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above the rank of stunted oaks and old thorn 
trees. The illuminated smoke is seen to as- 
cend on high ; but no voice can be heard be- 
low. We reach the turn. We are almost in 
the immediate presence of a Gypsy camp. 
Their horses are unharnessed, and grazing along 
the lane ; their fierce, but now crouching dogs 
are secured by chains, but ready to be let slip 
in a moment. The tilts of the carts are placed 
upon the ground with beds beneath. Rude 
curtains are suspended from the lower part of 
the body of each vehicle, forming other places 
of repose. Men, and women, and children are 
crowding around the fire, some sitting, others 
standing ; and as the blaze breaks occasionally 
forth, their dark countenances are lighted up with 
a fearful glare. The evening repast is preparing. 
The joke and the jest appear to pass merrily 
around ; and there seems also to be more joy- 
ousness, more hilarity, more freedom from care, 
more enjoyment, and certainly more Jieartj than 
are to be found in the magnificent saloons of 
the sickly great and effeminately powerful, amid 
the swell of harmonious strains, the blaze of 
jewels, the splendour of dress, and all those 
dazzling attractions and means of gratification 
to which the race of the ancient Egyptians are 
total strangers. 
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Many are the &cts, and countless the associa- 
tions, connected with these old and still attrac- 
tive localities. If, for one moment, they turn 
the attention to many by-gone years— if they 
present the indelible mark impressed by the 
foot of improvement as it proceeds on its ad- 
vancing course — ^if they afford the means of 
riveting the attention to past scenes of youth 
and joyousness — ^if the old thorn tree is still 
the same as it was in former years, and the old 
stunted and gnarled oak wears the same aspect 
as in our schoolboy days — ^if they now afford a 
shelter and a home to a race of houseless wan- 
derers; — some excuse may be formed why the 
footshould lingerin their several localities— why 
the leavesofmemory should be turned backwards 
and the untouched page receive the impressions 
which are called into being by these — ^the Old 
Qbeen Lanes of England. 



THE VILLAGE BELLS. 



A belle to bjggen of brass, other of brygt silver* 

And knjrtte it on a coler» for oure comune profit, 

Add honge about the cattys halse. 

PiBES Plouhman. 

How sweet the tunefal bells responsive peal ! 

W. L. iSowLBS. 

Bells, the music nighest bordering upon heaven. 
Charles Lamb. EUa^i Essay on the New Tear* 



It is said by a writer of the present day, 
whose productions, according to Dr. Chahners, 
" albeit of quaint and party-coloured garb, in 
which we can discern both the antique and the 
exotic, and withal the fresh and strikingly 
original — yet charged throughout with the deep 
feeling, and bating a few slight exceptions^ 
with the deepest philosophy," — that **the man 
whom nature has appointed to do great things 
is, first of all, furnished with that openness of 
nature which renders him incapable of being 
insincere I To his large, open, deep-feeling 
heart, Nature is a fact : all hearsay is hearsay : 
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the unspeakable greatness of this mystery of 
life, let him acknowledge it or not, nay, even 
though- he seem to forget it or deny it, is ever 
present to him — fearful and wonderful, on this 
hand or on that. He has a basis of sincerity ; 
unrecognised, because never questioned or 
capable of question.^' * 

A great truth, Phoenix-like, springs from the 
ashes of all things, false creeds, impious doc- 
trines, mechanical atheism, emperors, popes, 
potentates, pretended prophecy, formularies, 
indulgences, mass-worship, and the like. A 
great truth is here — ^gushing from the heart- 
fountain of him that said it. Nature i^ a fact ; 
and presents, as it were, a foot-hold, from 
which we may plunge into the mystery of life, 
to be engulphed, perhaps, in the unfathomable 
depths of doubt, uncertainty, and unbelief — 
whirled backward and forward amid the 
breakers of fate, free-will, and liberty — or, 
happily, riding a-head over the mighty ocean, 
" the throne of the Invisible, the image of the 
Eternal," guided, as of old, by the light of that 
radiant star whose beams shone over the bum- 
ble sanctuary of Bethlehem, an unerring guide, 
a beauty, and a blessing. Truth is a jewel; 

* Thomas Carlyle. Hero Worship. 
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but it is a jewel only found amid a mass of 
rubbish— amid the accumulated ruins of insti- 
tutions time-honoured, yet crushed by the foot 
of time, leaving to after a^es the task of an 
almost interminable search, and an equally in- 
terminable contradiction. 

Is it, therefore, a matter of astonishment, 
that, bewildered as we are in a labyrinth of 
difficulties, without the possession of the silken 
thread — seeing through a glass darkly the un- 
speakable greatness of this mystery of life- 
debilitated, deadened by the conviction, that, 
in the present artificial state of society, with its 
tiger-fight of self-interest and self-aggrandize- 
ment, the possession of wealth in this money- 
grubbing England, with its endless machinery 
and its unequal laws, is the key that opens the 
edifice of " respectability ** — are we amazed 
that the length of a man's purse, and not the 
wealth and might of his own mind, is the test 
to the possession of power and the patronage 
of place, notwithstanding that we may be im- 
pressed with the beUef sanctioned by the eternal, 
unchangeable laws of truth and justice, that the 
pure ore of the mind^s riches must pass current 
somewhere hereafter! Can it be a matter of 
astonishment, that, spuming the impurities of 
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earth and all earthly things^ the soul should 
long for the cynosure of heaven, or that the 
heart should cling to the loadstar of earth? 
But if the mind^ however deeply sincere^ be- 
comes solely involved in this mystery of life — 
if the mental vision, stretching onwards, is 
blinded by the matchless efiulgence of heaven, 
and then shrinking aghast, becomes lost in 
endless mazes — what should ring him back 
to himself and to the true appreciation of the 
blessings and enjoyments, and of the obligations 
and duties of his own earthly sphere — to the 
days of youth, and hope, and beauty, and 
affection, and the stern path which still lies 
open before him, and upon which he must yet 
tread until he reaches the precincts of the cold, 
cold grave ? Why — the Village Bells. 

It is Sunday morning. Unfolding wide the 
golden gates of the east, forth from his radiant 
palace comes the King of day. The mass of 
clouds stand aside, like a congregated throng of 
satraps before the presence of their great 
eastern potentate. The army of dews, rolling 
over the valleys and curling around the moun- 
tain's base, have received the command to 
break up their night-encampment, and to dis- 
appear. The dew-drop, the sweet tear of night, 

c 2 
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is trembling upon the drooping bough, or glis- 
tening in the eye of beauty's own fragrant 
flower. The woodland hymn of morning is 
voiced by countless harmonious throats ; and 
the lark, the winged messenger from the hum- 
ble furrow, mounts fluttering, higher and 
higher, with its tribute of heartfelt song, hail- 
ing the approach of the great luminary of day. 
Even the wells gush forth with more harmonious 
music — the rills chant their song of gladness 
with a livelier voice — ^the rivers roll onwards 
with deeper solemnity; and the mute lake, 
reflecting the luxurious blue depths of heaven, 
with the wild bird sleeping upon its peaceful 
breast, seems to utter its orisons in expressive, 
most powerful silence, as if awed by the depth 
and sincerity of its own mute and breathless, 
tongueless devotion. The spirit of harmonious 
gladness has spread her wings over hill and 
valley, moorland and mountain — through the 
quiet pathways of the deep forest, waving its 
billowy branches, with the wood-dove, like 
some angelic being, slowly mounting upon its 
otherwise hurrying wing — along the slope of 
the richly-timbered park, where the young 
fawns, with their eyes of expressive softness, 
are quietly feeding, and, afar ofl^, the bucks. 
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decked with their noble antlered heads upraised 
to gaze at the approaching stranger — through 
the intricacies of the tangled^ uneven cliff, and 
the smoothness of the quiet lane — over the 
commanding hill-top which overlooks the whole 
scene, where, here and there, stands the white- 
walled village or peaceful hamlet, with the 
humble spires or humbler towers, intervened by 
fields of com, and sunny meadows, and peace- 
ful pastures. Oh ! how beautiful and harmo- 
nious is all this visible world ! One universal 
freshness breathes around, as if the earth, with 
its thousands of years, had just come forth 
from the hand of its Great Creator, impressing 
upon the mind the powerful conviction, that, 
imitating the example set by heaven, we should 
be unchangeable in all that is good, and throw 
around our path the light of mercy and of for- 
giveness, and clothe ourselves in the garb of 
love and of all sweet affections. 

Over this scene of surpassing loveliness, on 
the right hand and on the left, comes the sweet 
music of the Village Bells, with their light and 
joyous chime, rendered, if possible, more at- 
tractive by the deep diapason notes from the 
distant borough town— calling the denizens of 
the scene to the house of prayer, to the sane- 
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tuary of devotion^ to the font of praise, to the 
altar of thanksgiying. 

" Sundays the pillars are, 
On wliich heaven's palace arched lies ; 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hallow room with vanities. 
They are the faithful beds and borders 
Of God*s rich garden : that is bare 

Which parts their ranks and orders.*'* 

And behold^ in the distance a troop of little 
girls from the village Sunday school^ clothed 
in their best attire, under their teachers' care, 
are wending their quiet way up the steep path 
which climbs the neighbouring height, until 
they are gradually lost to the sight amid the 
thicker foliage. Over the peaceful field-path^ 
smaU bands of villagers are slowly moving to 
the same holy destination, with a cheerfulness 
of aspect, and with a calm-heartedness of feel- 
ing, which seem to indicate that ^^ path or no 
path, what care they*^ — ^now lost beneath the 
shade of the old thorn-trees with their per- 
fumed robes of snowy whiteness, and then 
threading their way onward through a mass of 
golden broom. The hardy yeoman, with his 
sons and daughters, contented and happy in 

• The pious Herbert. 
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their own little community — the aged matron, 
bowed down with the weight of age and of 
affliction — the mournful widow, drooping over 
the wreck of happiness and the desolation of 
blighted hopes and blighted affections — the 
village girl, all heart and joyousness, bounding 
over the ancient stile, beneath the old yew 
whose record none can tell, with a step as 
light and as elastic as the dappled roe, ahd with 
hopes as bright and warm as the sun-beams 
which light up this delightful Sunday morning 
scene; — these, obeying the call of the Village 
Bells, give to the picture its peculiar animated 
touches — those striking characteristics which 
cause the heart to gush with the deepest feeling 
and the mind to indulge in countless associa- 
tions,* 

* Hone remarks that ringers have been called ** youths'' 
in all ages, adding, that in the advice given to a "youth," in 
a work called " Clavis Campanalogise,*' he is recommended 
to ** avoid all ungraceful gestures and unseemly grimaces, 
which, to the judicious eye, are both disagreeable and 
highly censurable.*' England is proverbially called ** the 
ringing Island.'* All our true poets, including our matchless 
Sbakspeare, frequently allude to the bells. — Charles Lamb, 
upon the subject of Sabbath bells, thus expresses himself :— 

''The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard. 
Strike pleasant to the sense, most like the voice 
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If the sound of the Village Bells be ex- 
tremely grateful to the ear of all — the denizens 
of the scene over which they throw their sober 
melody — how much more so must it be to 
him who has been a wanderer over the face of 
the' wide waters, and who, having visited far 
distant lands^ has returned to the scenes of his 
boyhood, and heard once more their joyful 
chime! The companions of his school-days 
may have lef^ their usual haunts and homes, 
and formed new connexions, and indulged in 
new associations and new feelings. All things 
around may have undergone the silent opera- 
tion of changeful time ; but the sound of the 

Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 

Tidings of good to Zion : chiefly when 

Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 

Of the contemplant, solitary man, 

Vt^hom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced to lure 

Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft. 

And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 

And baffles his pursuit — though^siek and tired 

Of controversy, where no end appears. 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 

Half wishes for society again. 

Him, thus engaged, the Sabbath bells salute 

Sudden ! his heart awakes, his ears drink in 

The cheering music ; his relenting soul 

Yearns after all the joys of social life. 

And softens with the love of human kind." 
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Village Bells is still the same, as when his own 
youthful lips first moved in prayer, and, pure 
and uncorrupted, he had neither marked the 
trail of earthly error, nor felt the heart-break- 
ings of this heartless world, nor indulged in 
thoughts of sadness, nor dwelt in the silent 
cells of melancholy feeling, xmcheered by one 
ray of hope, and uncharmed by one word of 
consolation^ of comfort, or of confidence : — 

*< Sweet day, so calm, so cool, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky. 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall at night — 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brare. 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 
Thy root is ever in its grave — 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie. 
My music shows you have your closes— 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But when the whole earth turns to coal — 

Then chiefly lives."* 

• Herbert. 
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Nor is their music less grateful to him, the 
poor disappointed home-wanderer, whose heart 
has become engulphed in the sand-storms of 
this desert world, and to whose bosom joy is a 
stranger. To Aim, with hopes extinguished, 
affections blighted, and happiness banished, 
without a home and lone in the world — to him, 
in the calm evening hour, when the Village 
Bells have rung their cheerful harmony in his 
listening ear, no sound has been more welcome, 
or ever possessed over him a greater influence 
for all the purposes of good, soothing every 
turbulent, and strengthening and encouraging 
every good and praise-worthy feeling, as re- 
tracing his soUtary steps, he has involuntarily 
exclaimed— 

" Those evening bells — ^those evening bells. 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time. 
When first I heard their soothing chime !" 

It not only shows the effect of their time- 
honoured powerful tones upon the mind and 
upon the heart, but establishes the firm con- 
viction, that we are all the creatures of 
circumstances, that kindness and mercy should 
be the rules of our lives, and that it is better to 
be wrong on the side of forgiveness than on the 
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side of harshness and severity. ^' We all 
know what we are ; — ^but — we don't know what 
we may be P^ 

Pleasant, indeed, through all the seasons of 
the year, is the tuneful chime of the Village 
Bells. The sound of their sober melody 
brings upon its wings feelings and associations 
of a peculiar and of an interesting character. 
The thoughts of home and of kindred — the 
days of youth and of joyousness, before the 
world had cast its cares and its shadows upon 
our earthly pilgrim path— the marriage vow, 
and all that has followed in the long swell of 
the tide-wave of time — the consciousness that 
we, too, are hastening onwards to share the 
fate of those who have gone before us in all 
preceding years, and to mingle our dust with 
that of theirs — are brought to our remem- 
brance by their welcome sound. Bat the 
Village Bells rather put aside all melancholy 
and painful feelings, and awaken those of 
placid joy and of sober gladness. They diffuse 
through the mind feelings as harmonious as 
their own hallowed melody, as it is wafted 
through the peaceful valley, and over the face 
of river or lake, or even beyond the wooded 
mountain, to scenes of gentle and unobtrusive 
snugness, and to spots of quiet and brooding 
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security, amid the pleasures of domestic peace, 
the performance of household duties, and those 
fair pictures of home enjoyments, whose chief 
and most attractive features are found in pure 
and deep affection, in the right disposition of 
the heart and of the mind, and in those many 
virtues which are the most lasting because the 
least ostentatious, and the most endearing 
because they belong peculiarly to home. 

Blessings — ten thousand blessings rest upon 
these fair home scenes and bright home virtues 
of our own beloved country ! Far distant be 
the day when they shall be either marred in 
their security or dimmed in their lustre I 
Otherwise, the warm feelings which gush from 
the inmost fountain of the heart would die 
away as the song of the bird of night, unheard, 
in the solemn depths of the midnight woods— 
the willow might again entwine the strings of 
the harp — captivity might lead us captive — and 
we should sing no more the songs of our own 
fair land — thus : — 

THE VILLAGE BELLS. 

I. 
<* The Village Bells are ringing ; 

Their music swells afar! 
The Tillage girls are singing 

Their hymn to the evening star. 
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The riUs are louder sounding ; 

The beetle hummeth by ; 
And many a heart is bounding 
To share the lover's sigh. 
But one thing wants this gentle scene — 
The dark-eyed inaid, the sweet Kathleen. , 

II. 
The bee hath gone to his dwelling ; 

The flower hath closed its eye ; 
The whispering woods are telling 

Of all but Kathleen's sigh. 
The moon is gladly beaming ; 

The wood-doire sinks to rest, 
Where the silver light is streaming ; 
And all but 1 are blest. 
For one thing wants this gentle scene, — 
She comes ! — my own, my sweet Kathleen." 



THE WOOD SIDE. 



Ac as he out of London wente in a tyde, 
A gret erl him kepte ther in a wood side. 
The sweetest spotte of all. 

R. Gloucester. 

No lyf holy as dremytes 
Than wonnede wyle in wodes. 

Piers Plouhman. 

Here also playing on the grassie greene, 
Woodgogs, and satyres, and swift dryades. 
With many fairies oft were dancing seene. 

Spencer. VirgiU. Gnat, 



Amid the many delightful scenes with which 
rural life abounds, in whatever direction the 
attention of the close observer is turned, there 
are few fraught with greater beauty, with more 
enticing loveliness, and with more harmonious 
contrast, than those which are presented at the 
Wood Side— along the margin of those mag- 
nificent masses of foliage which are piled up to 
a height not only commanding an extensive 
view of the surrounding country, but forming 
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of themselves one of its most attractive orna- 
ments and most noble characteristics. This is 
particularly the case during that delightful 
period of the year, when the glory of summer 
is spread over the land, and all objects which 
meet the eye are attired in robes of varied hues 
—without the prevalence of any symptom of 
decay — ^hanging out a mass of blossoms on the 
one hand, or loaded with fruit on the other. 
If, even during the hunting season, the locality 
in question be viewed by the eye of the 
staunch and intrepid follower of hounds in 
pursuit of the wily fox, with feelings of peculiar 
satisfaction, while the pack is drawing its most 
secret recesses, or while the whipper-in is on 
the watch to mark in what direction the object 
of pursuit, pressed by the hounds, breaks away 
at once, or, stealing silently forth, doubles and 
twists with the view of eluding the vigilance of 
his determined pursuers by throwing them off 
the scent, and causing a perplexing check ; — ^if 
a like feeling animates the bosom of the shooter 
in pursuit of the pheasant, the cock, or the 
snipe; — the Wood side is far from being 
destitute of attraction to the generous partici- 
pator in all the delightful scenes with which 
this fair land abounds — its trackless moors and 
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high-towering mountains, its woodland valleys 
its peaceful hoUows^ its broad rivers^ its melo- 
dious streams, its pleasant meadows, its golden 
corn-fields, and those numerous and noiseless 
pathways which intersect the scene in a thou- 
sand different directions. 

The woods of the present day may be con- 
sidered as presenting distinct marks of the 
progress of civilization and of improvement. 
In by-gone ages, extensive forests — some of 
them bearing the designation of royal — 
abounded throughout the land. The Norman 
William, especially, paid particular attention to 
these forest districts ; and hence sprung up the 
old forest laws, with all their several and dis- 
tinctly-called officers — their duties^ powers, 
rights, and privileges — their fines, imprison- 
ments, banishments, executions — causing, 
amid the crowd of associations which press 
upon the mind, the lips to mutter — ^*^thou 
woodman and forrager both, see thou neither 
cut nor lop trees, see thou gather no greene 
leaves and tendrils for thy fodder at noone- 
tide,'** else be thy doom the oaken collar and 
the ruffle of hemp. 

Few remnants of these ancient forests are 

* Holland. B* zviiL c« 33. 
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now to be found. They have fallen before the 
stroke of the leveller^ the civilizing axe ; and 
immense districts, once covered with munifi- 
cent timber trees; — the giant oak, beneath 
whose shade have reclined Robin Hood and his 
merry-men all, enjoying the venison-pasty, or 
laying plans for the piercing the next fat buck 
with the full head — these districts are now 
placed under the cultivation of the plough, or 
laid down for the purpose of pasturage. The 
woods of the present day, indeed, present dis- 
tinct marks of care, skill, and attention ; and, 
imlike the forest of old, with tiieir wide green 
openingsy snog recesses, and sunny knolls, they 
are intersected by long-drawn ^^ ridings,*' form- 
ing those splendid avenues which are truly de- 
lightful for the eye to behold, and pleasant for 
the foot to tread. 

Along the margin of the wood, the scene, 
spread around in all its effulgence, is peculiarly 
gratifying — in the morning, when the dews 
have hung their gems on leaf, and flower, and 
blade, and thrown aside, fold upon fold, the 
coverlet of night, as the sun is rising from the 
bed of sleep ; when the spirit of freshness is 
breathing around, and every object is springing 
forth to an existence which seems to have been 
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re-created with increased power during the pre- 
valence ofa season of stillness and of repose ; — 
but, more particularly when the flaming car of 
day, yet high in heaven is directing its radiant 
course towards the golden portals of the west. 
Then the shadows assume a deeper hue, as they 
prostrate themselves below at fuller length, and 
present a stronger foil for the developement of 
those countless varieties of colour and of tint 
which are hung up around, while the more pro- 
minenty yet distant objects, give to the picture 
its pecuUar and gratifying characteristics. 
Across the bean-field comes a more delicious 
fragrance; and the clover, red and white, where 
the bees are revelling, sheds abroad a volume 
of incense, which, wafted abroad on the wings 
of the wind, is extremely grateful to the sense; 
while the fields of grain wave in harmonious 
and undulating concert to the passing footsteps 
of the gently breathing air. 

Yes ! along the slope of the shadowed side 
of the wood, the footsteps may press onward 
with renewed gratification and delight. On 
one side is presented a huge and dense mass of 
foliage heaped up on high, branch upon branch, 
and leaf upon leaf. From the inmost recesses 
of this sylvan sanctuaiy, there comes upon the 
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ear the coo of the wood-dove, with a deeper and a 
more melodious toiie, as if that beautiful priest 
of the leafy temple breathed forth upon its high 
altar, a deeper worship, a higher homage, and a 
more ardent affection. On the other hand, the 
level beams of the great luminary Ught up the 
summits of the more prominent objects of the 
landscape — ^the distant homestead, the village 
spire, the hall, the grange, and those ranges of 
higher ground which extend onwards and seem 
lost in the haze of the horizon. If there be any 
period of the day, when the several objects of 
the landscape appear with the greatest beauty 
and contribute to form a picture of perfect love- 
liness, it is at the present moment. The beams 
of the sun shed abroad a richer degree of glory, 
more mellowed, and presenting more softness, 
more shadow, more light, and more harmony, than 
in their full meridian splendour. The song of the 
birds, hushed during the prevalence of noon, is 
resumed with increased spirit and augmented 
power. Amongst the feathered choir, the deter- 
mination of rivalry is awakened ; and the woods 
resound with a melodious chorus. Forth from 
this volume of harmony comes the powerful 

'^J^-J'^S'J^S^* ^^ ^^^ nightingale. But the 
matchless bird of night is not yet in full song ; 
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and the few liquid notes which thrill around, 
are only as the prelude to that enraptured full- 
voiced strain which is destined to charm the ear 
of night, and to render mute and breathless 
silence, brooding over the peaceful scene, per- 
fectly enraptured. So says Chaucer, in the 
Romance of the Rose : — 

" In many places snugge were Dightingale» 
Alpes, finches, and wood wales. 
That in her swete song deliten, 
In thilke place as they habiten." 

— Hold ! — A flood of richly mellowed radiance 
is streaming across the onward path : it comes 
up the opening of one of those magnificent 
avenues with which the wood abounds. In 
glancing down this stream of light, the eye is 
almost dazzled with its lustre ; but, in the midst 
of this mass of glory, may be distinguished a 
form, more than the common tall of perfect 
beauty, of surpassing loveliness. Her name is 
unknown — ^her lineage untold — ^her life a scene 
of sorrow and disappointment. Yet benevo- 
lence is said to inhabit her heart — charity to 
fall from her hand. Comes she from parsonage, 
or hall, or grange ? No one knows. She is a 
stranger among strangers — ^yet the greatest 
beauty in a troop of beauties. And although 
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forty summers have left their traces, faint 
withal, upon her fair brow, yet is she lovely — 
matchless ; has woven about her a web of unra- 
velled mystery, and spread abroad a spell, which 
none can dissolve. As her silent foot presses 
the pansied turf, she stoops to pluck a flower ; 
and throwing back her flowing tresses, vanishes 
in the thick foliage, and is seen no more. The 
very air is charmed with beauty and with a 
mystery : — 

" The woody nymphesy faire Hama dryades, 
Her to beholde doe thither runne apace ; 
And all the troope of light-foot Naiades, 
Flock all about to see her lovely face. 

The wood-borne people fall before her flat, "; 

And worship her a goddess of the wood ; 

And old Sylvanusself bethinks not what. 

To thinke of wight so faire, but gazing stood, 

111 dougt to deeme her borne of earthly brood.'** 

The vision is gone. Amazement stands 
mute, and motionless ; and many minutes are 
crowded into one. The sun has, sunk below 
the horizon's verge; and the shades of evening 
are descending upon the earth. The flower 
has closed its smiling eye ; — the bat is upon the 
wing; — and the " beetle with his drowsy hum 

* Spencer. Faerie Queene. 
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hath rung night's yawning peal." Tired labour 
has sought the pillow; and the child hath 
found its mother's breast ; — and as the prayer 
of praise and thanksgiving mounts upwards to 
the throne of the Eternal^ the cherub-sleep — 
the innocent sleep — descends on noiseless wing, 
and rests on countless eyelids— the wicked and 
the good — ^the just and the unjust. 
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But let us leave Queen Mab awhile^ 
Through many a gate, o*er many a stile, 
That now had gotten by this while. 

Drayton. Nymphydia, 



Has life, at the present day, no mtisic in it? 
It is said by the lip of eloquence and the pen 
of truth and of power, that it has not. There 
is a great, an insurmountable truth lurking in 
that saying. We hear that it has not ; we see 
that it has not ; v^efeel that it has not. Why ? 
Look around. It is apparent in every sphere 
of existence, from the highest to the lowest. 
The present day is a day of contention, of 
struggle, and strife, and grasping, and selfish- 
ness—malice, hatred, revenge, slander, tyran- 
ny. Eternal drudgery, on the one hand, to 
the many; — pampered idleness and impotent 
sloth, on the other, to the few. Throughout 
the whole framework of society, from the 
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splendour of the palace, to the misery of the 
roofless hovel, the propensity of the tiger is 
at work. 'Tis all alike. The same spirit, the 
same artificial state of society, pervades and 
leavens the whole lump. Universal good, 
bringing with it, as it should do, under the 
wise administration of wise laws, sweet peace, 
and smiling contentment, and unalloyed hap- 
piness, is lost in the whirl of party strife, and 
the promotion of party interests. The light 
of reason and common sense is dimned — but, 
not extinguished. Patriotism droops her 
pinion. Liberty sits silent, and weeps. 

But, if there be no music in human ex- 
istence at the present day — if all be engulphed 
in the vortex of self-interest, to the entire loss 
of all those nobler qualities which throw a 
beauty and a grace even around the common 
frailties of humanity — the spirit of harmony 
has not spread her wings, and, buoyant upon 
the breeze, sought other lands — the spirit of 
h^urmony has not departed from this fair coun- 
try, with its countless attractive scenes and 
its many more associations. No ! There are 
numerous spots on which, dove-like, she can 
yet rest her foot, and, furling her radiant 
wings, brood in peace and security. 
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If, by the operation of what is termed 
modem improvementy the old track-ways of 
the country have been changed into green 
lanes, yet pleasant withal; — ^if the old com-- 
mons have been seized with an unsparing, 
unrelenting hand, and undergone the process 
of inclosure, unproductive withal;— if many 
a footpath, through flower-enamelled meadows, 
and pleasant pastures, with cattle grazing, has 
been stopped up or diverted, under the very 
plausible plea of benefit to the community; 
there are still to be found, in some fair loca- 
lities, the Ancient Stile, that leads onwards to 
those varied scenes— secure, and snug, and 
sequestered as they are— where the foot of 
the horse or the wheel of the carriage, never 
trod or never pressed ; where there is no in- 
trusion, as on the public turnpike, with its 
noise, and dust, and clamour and conten- 
tion. 

Blessings rest upon the scenes of which 
the Village Stile is the faithful representative, 
the unostentatious guardian, the trustful sen- 
tinel. It stands as a mark which ages have 
recognized — the spot of meeting and of fare- 
well — ^which has met the gaze of youth, when 
hope was bright and buoyant, and all objects 
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of earth had caught the hues of heaven. It 
has sustained the weight of age, when pain and 
feebleness have seized the sinking frame. The 
Ancient Stile, placed in the immediate precincts 
of the village, is redolent of many grateibl, 
many pleasant associations. The course of the 
pathways to which it leads is meandering. 
It skirts the old croft and the old orchard : it 
passes^ for a certain space, through the open 
fields, corn or pasture ; and then extends along 
the margin of the wood, forming an arch-like 
lane-way, in which are intermingled the wild- 
rose and the woodbine, drooping their fragrant 
boughs, and breathing their perfumed breath, 
grateful to the sense, and delightful to the eye, 
and forming a scene of snugness, of security, 
and of repose, which is full of the most 
gratifying, the most endearing associations. 
It was along the course of these old pathways, 
from generation to generation^ beyond the 
remembrance of the present times that many 
of the existing, as well as former connexions, 
were formed, the most suitable alliances made^ 
and that system of family intercourse built up, 
which is now visible around us, or is recorded 
on the tomb-stones of the village church-yard. 
And many a simple, yet touching, heartfelt 
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tale could be told, connected with the history 
of the Village StUe and the Village Footpath. 
Clare, amongst the many rural scenes which 
he has described, with a simplicity which bears 
the stamp of truth, says, speaking of a village 
maiden, — 

** 1 dreamt not what it was to woo, 

And felt my heart secure, 
Till Robin dropped a word .or two 

Last evening o*er the moor ; 
Though with no flattering words the while 

He sought his suit to move^ 
Fond ways informed me, with a smile, 

How sweet it was to love. 

He left the path to let me pass 

The dropping dews to shun ; 
And walked himself among the grass*- 
I deemed it kindly done ;-— 

And when his hand was held to me, 
As o'er each stile we went, 

I deemed it rude to say him nay. 
And manners to consent. 

He saw me to the town, and then 

He sighed, but kissed me not ; 
And whispered we shall meet again: 

But did not say for what. 
Yet on my breast his hand had lain] 

And though it softly pressed ; 
It bruised my heart, and left a pain, 

Which robs it of ito rest.'* 

D 2 - 
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Countless are the meetings — countless the 
farewells — ^which have taken place at the Vil- 
lage Stile; the pathway from this hallowed 
spot^ graced by the shadowing bough and the 
perfumed flower hung in rich profusion on 
either hand, amid the dim evening twilight, 
with its star-banner on high, and its liquid 
song of rapture below from the bird of night, 
panting with melody — ^has witnessed a meet- 
ing of two happy and harmonious hearts, so 
engrossed in the effulgence of their own warm 
thoughts and the brightness of their own feel- 
ings and hopes, that every object around— 
shrub, and tree, and flower, and the slow 
breathing breath of evening and the glorious 
vault of high heaven—- assuming the hue of 
their own souls, has appeared with augmented 
grace, and beauty, and loveliness, unknown at 
any former period of even the brightest portion 
of their existence, and made the whole wide 
world and all that it contains one entire and 
perfect chrysolite. 

Yes ! Life has music in it here^ free from 
the contentions, the heartless frivolities, and 
the gaudy pageants of the crowded city, the 
emporium of fashion and the den of crime, and 
the smoke, the din, and the stir of the dense 
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manufacturing town. And looks not the eye 
of age — the matron of the village — upon the 
Village Stile and the old footpath with a pecu- 
liar degree of attention, if not with intense 
fondness, as an unerring index that points to 
by-gone times, when her day was yoxmg and 
smiling, and the sun of her existence had not 
climbed upwards to the noon of maturity, and 
the flower of her hopes was unblighted, and 
death had not laid his bony fingers upon the 
dearest objects of her whole existence ? And 
shall she not say, in the calm summer twilight, 
when passing its precincts, sacred to the 
sweetest memory, as the eve-breeze is sighing 
gently past, and stirring, with harmonious 
breath, leaf and bough, and flower and stem — 
" So bent the bough and stirred the leaf when 
I was young :— so sighed the breath of heaven 
when the bloom of youth was on my cheek : — 
so descended to the earth, as noiseless as an 
angePs wing, the twilight of evening, and the 
volume of affection was got off by heart and 
the question met with a ready response, and 
the hope and the vow were cordially ratified ?^* 
And shall not the pencil pourtray with the 
hues of truth, and the pen depict with the 
semblance of reality, the aged matron, bending 
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her peaceful footsteps homeward, with her 
thoughts turned to other scenes and other 
prospects, as she beholds with a patient eye 
the quiet village churchyard — the last resting 
place where many of her kith and kin are 
sleeping the sleep of death beneath the daisied 
turf, and where she herself, full of heavenly 
hope and humble confidence, must speedily 
foQow, and be laid in the narrow house ? 

Blessings rest upon the Village Stile and 
the Village Footpath, fuU, as they are, of many 
delightful associations, which flow through 
the peaceful mind, Uke a bright streamlet 
through the woodland valley, singing the song 
of truth and constancy, of goodness and affec- 
tion, of purity and peace ! 
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THE TURN OF THE LANE. 



Yet dear to fanc/s eye the varied scene 
Of wood, hill, dale, and sparkling brook between ; 
Yet sweet to fancy's ear the warbled song. 
That soars on morning's wing the vales among. 

COLERIDOB. 



The journey of life at the present day — at 
any past period in the progress of the mighty 
stream of time, which has swept away empire 
after empire — ^Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage 
— and which is yet destined to leave behind 
the devastation of all human institutions, 
whilst nature herself, for ever changing, is still 
the same — still as beautiful, still as attractive, 
and &till as youthful, as on the first glorious 
dawn of creation ;— the journey of life, with all 
its pleasures and enjoyments — ^its toils, and 
trials, and difficulties — ^would, after all, be a 
journey of sadness and weariness, if it were 
entirely without a turn. Hope, it is true, 
comes to all ; and throws around every object 
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its own peculiar, and, in many instances, gor- 
geous hues. Hope is the bright courier of life 
— but like the rainbow itself, however resplen- 
dent and beautiful, is too often found to be 
as transient. Still there is, generally speaking, 
more pleasure in the prospect of change than 
meets with acknowledgment — more delight in 
the anticipation of some fancied good, than is 
admitted, even by those to whom sorrow and 
trouble appear wholly strangers. 

It is an old saying, that " it is a long lane 
that has never a turn'* — an expression which, 
however antiquated or homely, has attached to 
it many forcible meanings. Truly, though the 
desert, with its scorching winds and over* 
whelming sand-storms, present the idea of 
extreme weariness, and sorrow, and desolation, 
yet the traveller pursues his way, hoping to 
arrive at more favoured regions ; thus, through 
life, the prospect of change is enlivened by the 
rays of brighter gladness. Pleasure derives a 
zest from variety alone ; for while the mind is 
freed from the sadness of continued sameness, 
the scene which is about to open before the 
expectant eye possesses that peculiarly fiisci- 
nating power to which both mind and heart are 
disposed to cling with a pertinacity of feeling. 
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vKich, bounding from the scene which is about 
to be left behind, enters upon the new prospect 
with renewed vigoun 

It is said by the true lovers of a country life, 
that every single rural sight or rural sound is 
fraught with interest and delight, or calculated 
to awaken the most gratifying associations. 
Let us attempt to prove the truth of this asser- 
tion, by taking the most simple of all subjects 
— THE Turn op the Lane. 

Modern iron highways, with which the face 
of the country is scored, possess of themselves 
little beauty, however attractive may be the 
scenes through which they occasionally pass. 
They are far more indicative of extreme fleet* 
ness than of any other quality; and so far from 
having in themselves anything which could 
possibly embody the notion of picturesque 
grandeur, they seem to be secured to the earth, 
not truly by the "sleepers" of the spirit of 
Mammon—but more by the " bolts and keys'* 
of the presiding majesty of commercial enter- 
prise. 

For the enjoyment of the attractive beauties 
of the country, the turnpike affords greater 
facilities than the railway, not merely from the 
lesser speed upon the former, but also from the 

d3 
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circumstance, that, as the coarse is more devious 
than the rails, the opportunities of recurring 
changes in the prospect are more frequently 
presented. But there is this insurmountable 
drawback, from which the railway is free — tike 
bespattering mud of winter and the choking 
dust of summer, without mentioning a whole 
host of other annoyances. 

So far, indeed, as the enjoyment of the 
beauties of the country can be taken into the 
account, both the railway and the turnpike 
must yield to the humble, yet peaceful bye- 
lanes, which can be traced from almost time 
immemorial, before the beam of the steam- 
engine had stretched forth its giant arm, and 
which abound in ahnost every locaHty, where 
cultivation has planted its foot, and in every 
direction where their formation has been re- 
quired. If, indeed, the tourist — and especially 
the foreigner — ^is desirous of giving a faithful 
picture of the character of the face of the 
country, he must leave the great lines of transit, 
and bend his course by devious paths into the 
very heart of each district — a course, by the 
adoption of which he will not only be pre- 
sented with the opportunities of witnessing the 
fairest of scenes, but of acquiring that correct 
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knowledge of the habits, condition, and cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, which he may look 
for in vain along the whole lines of the great 
thoroughfares. Nor is it too much to assert, 
that, if the many travellers in foreign lands, 
in thesQ book'-making days, were to adopt this 
plan, they would present to their readers more 
faithful accounts of the actual character of each 
country, as well as of its inhabitants, than, in 
too many instances, has hitherto been the case. 
Freed from the rush — the fearful shriek of 
the railway train, and from the dust and noise 
of the turnpike road, the humble bye>-lane is 
not only peaceful in itself, but it disposes the 
mind to assume a tone of calmness and of 
serenity — not the gloom of the miserable an- 
chorite, or the melancholy of the religious 
enthusiast. The quiet lane, indeed, seems the 
very spot peculiarly adapted for the composure 
of the troubled spirit, and for the solace of the 
heart torn, and bleeding, and distracted in the 
tiger-fight of self-interest and self-aggrandise* 
ment. The footsteps pass onwards without 
the liability of intrusion, and the eye rests with 
peculiar pleasure upon the objects presented 
around. The varied foliage of the old hedge- 
row, with its venenible thorn trees, associated 
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with the wild rose, with its blushing beauty and 
delicious perfume, and the wild crab tree, with 
its bloom of intermingled white and pink, with 
here and there the stunted oak, and the pollared 
willow, and the humble maple — all affording a 
shield for a host of wild-flowers, nestled be« 
neath their protecting branches, and wooing 
the sunbeams with the sweet coyness of 
timidity and the beauty of innocence ; while 
the small birds creep about the many-hued 
branches, uttering their mellow notes of joy and 
gladness. Nay — the varied foliage is like the 
leaves of a beautiful volume, ornamented with 
delightful vignettes, which all may read who 
possess the heart of purity and the mind of 
innocence, while they supply a running com- 
mentary, and explain the peculiar character of 
each varied and instructive chapter. Who, 
indeed, can behold, especially, these beautifiil 
wild-flowers, all so lovely, expanding their 
grateful bosoms — and not exclaim — these are 
breathing their silent hymns to Him that made 
them, and teaching a mute, but no less instruc- 
tive, lesson, even to the man who boasts of the 
might of thought, the power of feeling, and 
the eloquence of language ! 

But these varied attractions, with their 
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delightful associations, and the occasional 
glimpses through the ancient gateways into the 
adjoining pastures, enamelled with bloom from 
side to side, with the quiet cattle crowding 
beneath the old thorn trees ornamenting the 
centre, or peacefully ruminating close at hand, 
are not all. Nor is the foot disposed to be 
weary at the steep ascent which marks the 
locality. A change comes over the gratifying 
scene. It is the Turn of the Lane, upon the 
very brow of the acclivity. The eye delighted 
drinks in all the varied beauties, the surpass- 
ing loveKness of the picture presented before 
it, full of the master touches of the Great 
Artist, yet seemingly improved, in some in- 
stances, by the hand of taste, as well as by the 
labours of the scientific cultivator. The vale 
abounds with beauties, in whatever direction 
the attention is turned. In the far distance, 
the peaceful hamlet is placed halfway down the 
ascending mountain, with its snow-white dwell- 
ings, and snug farm-steads, and crowded stack — 
yards of golden grain, rendered, as they are, 
more conspicuous by the deep mass of foliage 
which climbs upwards to the highest point, 
with the ancient cedars crowning the woodland 
wreath. Here and there, to the right and to 
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the left^ the scene is further distinguished by 
the distant village spire and the village tower 
— ^here ornamenting the height, and overlook- 
ing the land, like a protecting power, and there 
decorating the gentle declivity, embosomed in 
its own quiet niche. At a sight and a scene 
so fair, so diversified, and still so harmonious, 
the mind becomes impressed with the convic- 
tion, and, at the same time, the desire becomes 
more augmented, that there, on that very spot, 
might be formed a home — a refuge from the 
scene of blighted hopes and withered affections, 
with the cold snake of mortality coiling around 
the heart, which cannot be shuffled off. 

Behold ! near at hand, how beautifully slopes 
downwards to the margin of the stream, the 
broad belt of thriving trees* varied in hue as in 
shape and character, shielding the old lane, 
even at every turn, and inviting the footsteps 
to tread onward — the home of the dove, and 
the refuge of the bird of night— and bringing to 
the memory the thought of Chaucer in his 
Court of Love : 

** To iDHtins went the lasty nightingale, 
Within a temple shapen hawthorn wise : 
He might not sleep in -all the nighertale, 
But Domine labia gan to cry and gale ;— *' | 
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A striking contrast to the general character of 
the scene which is one of high cultivation, 
amply diversified, however, into fields of bright 
green corn, full of promise, and auspicious to 
the Jiusbandman, is formed by the fitr-stretch- 
ing brown fallows, and yellow^hued pastures, 
which are enlivened by the song of the merry 
brook-streams singing in their joyful course to 
the broader rivulet, along whose marge the 
sauntering hours seem to steal away with a 
calmness of quiet and unostentatious languor. 

Amid a scene like this, there is no solitude. 
It speaks with many voices. These sink deep 
into the heart. They are not lonely as the 
sound in an Arab desert— but rather blend all 
harmonies into one harmony— the soft wail of 
the iEolian harp with the full swell of the 
woodland chorus-hymn-^the cheerful song of 
the merry rill, issuing from its silver cisterns, 
with the tinklings more brilliant than the re- 
nowned silver bell of Benvenuto Cellini ; — all 
teaching, by a language which all can compre* 
hend, lessons of substantial wisdom — truths 
rendered more potent by the manner in which 
they are enforced— more impressive from their 
unequalled simplicity and power-*-raore en^- 
durable than the gilded monuments of kings, 
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and princes, and potentates, and tyrants of all 
ages — and, if possible, doubly powerful at each 
Turn of the Lane. 

The Turn of the Lane is the source of many 
gratifications. If it be the resting-place to the 
weary, it is also the stepping-stone of the 
hopeful. Even the poor and disconsolate way- 
farer, foot-sore and heart-sore, hungry and 
weary, who has toiled on his lengthened jour- 
ney, and longs for the quietness and composure 
of his home for the night, and impressed too 
with the beauty of the prospect by which he is 
surrounded — ^for there is the spirit of poetry 
in every man— is disposed to rest at the Turn 
of the Lane, and to derive fresh vigour for the 
prosecution of his journey. On market-day 
nights, when, in winter time, thick darkness 
has descended to the earth, or the snow has 
choked up stile, and gateway, and road, the 
honest farmer or weary labourer, too long de- 
tained, greets with gladdened feeling, as bring- 
ing him nearer home, the Turn of the Lane ; 
and the timid village girl who has been dis- 
patched on some important errand to the 
neighbouring hamlet, arrives gladly at the de- 
sired point on her way homewards, aud con- 
siders herself safe from all danger, as the well- 
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known homestead is immediately at hand , 
nay — she even blesses the Turn of the Lane^ 
her eye meets the joyfVd beams of the candle 
shining in the window of the distant cottage. 
And if the Turn of the Lane be the spot which 
witnesses the farewell of friend, or family^ or 
kindred— when the last kiss is the prelude to 
many tears, and even hope is disposed to throw 
his cheering beams up the long and doubtful 
vista of the future — ^when years are crowded 
into one moment, and all feelings into one 
feeling ; the same spot is, if possible, rendered 
more sacred. Then is required no dial to tell 
with unerring gnomon the appointed hour. 
The sun, in some fair summer eve, is rather 
considered tardy in his descent, and requires 
Jove*s lightnings to whip him to his appointed 
goal. Do not they, whose minds and hearts 
are rightly framed, and whose homage is 
offered on the altar of truth and sincerity, with 
the ascending incense of purity and innocence, 
and who could rear a tabernacle of affection in 
the very desert of existence — do not they 
hold in remembrance the Turn of the Lane^ 
and cherish it, even afterwards, to the latest 
period of their existence ? 

In all the quiet recesses and peaceful homes 
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of rural life — ^its magnificent prospects and 
varied pictures of unostentatious grandeur^ — 
its solemn cathedral woods and silver-sounding 
brooks — its green pasture slopes and greener 
sylvan knolls — ^the song of birds^ the attending 
echoes, the graceful bend of drooping boughs, 
the lake-waves kissing the marge with unob- 
trusive, undulating motion — the sparkle of 
far-off waters, the village spires, the develope- 
ment of mountains, foliage, and flowers — ^and 
all the countless associations, mingled with 
sights, and sounds, and feelings, which are 
visible to the eye, impressed upon the ear, and 
living in the very precincts of the heart;— 
these, as with a talismanic power, are all con- 
jured up by the simplest of all simple things — 
THE Turn of the Lane. 
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With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings. 
And ruffs, and cnffi, and farthingales, and things ; 
With scarfs, and fans, and double show of bravery. 
With amber bracelets, beads and all this knavery. 

Catherine and Petruchio. 

A glass, a glass, a glass ! I'll trust my face no more in 
the fair water, 'tis not bright enough to shew me in my smug- 
ness ; reach a glass I 

Wbbstbr & Rowley. The Thradan Wonder, 
Nature in her has err'd not, but forgot : 

She wants a heart. 

Pope. 



If it be needful to have a leader in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, to introduce those 
enactments which are required by the necessi- 
ties of the times ; — ^if it be needful to have a 
prima donna in the Opera House^ to warble 
Italian to the tune of fifiby sovereigns a-night, or 
a premih'e danseuae to exhibit the symmetry of 
her legs before the world deemed fashionable^ 
for the triflng compensation of two hundred 
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pounds sterling per week ; — if it be needfnl to 
have a leader in the cathedral oratorio, or the 
orchestrial band, at the bar, or on the bench, at 
the board of guardians, at the class meeting, in 
a riot or in a robbery, in the metropolitan cir- 
cles of fashion, at Almack's, at Crockford's, and 
other places of unsullied purity and social per- 
fection ;— it surely may be a matter of excuse 
that the Village should also have its Coquette. 

In all stages, stations, grades, and conditions 
of life, from the royal palace to the almost roof- 
less cottage, there is more longing for the pos- 
session of some fancied good, than clinging to 
the true enjoyment of the blessings, be they great 
or small, by which we are immediately sur- 
rounded. The power of distance lends enchant- 
ment to a magnificent prospect; and beauty 
owes no small portion of sublimity to the veil 
by which it is partly hidden. The eye of the 
eagle may pierce the one ; but the hand of in- 
trusion had better not lift the other. The 
dweller in the smoky city, in the dense marts of 
trade, or amid the endless din of impetuous 
machinery, longs for the sweet air of the uncon- 
taminated country, and the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments which flow around a residence in fair 
rural scenes— its peaceful valley, its towering 
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hills, its melodious woods, its quiet lakes, its ever 
merry brooks. On the other hand, the denizen 
of the village or hamlet sighs to participate in 
the gaieties and attractions of the busy town — its 
balls, its theatres, its concerts, its races, its fairs, 
its dress, its splendour, its magnificence, and so 
onward. And it may be truly affirmed, with- 
out disparagement to any one, and by merely 
adhering to the strict line or truth, that 
the Village Coquette is not free from a participa- 
tion in that striking propensity to which allusion 
is now made. The beauties of the landscape 
by which she is encompassed-^the splendid 
panorama which would wholly absorb the heart 
and soul of many a one immured from day ta 
day in the smoke, and noise, and contention of 
a large manufacturing community — ^the green 
meadows, the waving corn-fields, the enamelled 
woodlands, the green lanes which seem to lead 
to a thousand snug recesses near the shade of 
the old forest or the old park, and a thousand 
peaceful little, hollows, overspread with the 
bright-eyed flowers of summer, where the gen- 
tleness of peace and the sober majesty of unam- 
bitious gladness, freed from the heartless strife 
and the tiger-Uke-struggles of this cold world 
might fix their unostentatious, yet happy home. 
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— and pile up an edifice in which love^ and affec- 
tion, and fidelity might reign supreme, from 
the hour when Phoebus harnesses his golden car, 
to the time when, having run his radiant course, 
he descends to the west, and leaves behind the 
traces of his glorious career, and eve, like a fair 
nun, kneels in thankfulness and in praise, and 
becomes breathless with the ecstacy of adoration; 
— ^these have no attractions for the Village 
Coquette. Nor is her mind even imbued with 
the grace and splendour which the cultivation of 
Sowers is almost invariably calculated to afford ; 
because she does not pay that regard or even 
evince a taste, to the flower garden, peculiarly 
fitted to engage the attention of the refined 
female mind. 

That false, frivolous, and artificial system of 
education, which too often pervades the whole 
routineof a boarding-school, significantly termed 
a ^^ ladies' seminary for a limited number of 
pupils," has in this respect much to answer for 
— it is a system without method and without 
order, consuming the time in many useless vnaU 
ters, elegantly called *^ accomplishments,^' with- 
out leading the mind, step by step, to the per- 
fect acquirement of that substantial wisdom. 
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fitted to form and to ennoble the true female cha- 
racter — a system of training, indeed, which is 
ill calculated to render the pupil, in after years, 
capable of fufilling the great and important 
duties of a wife and a mother in such a manner 
as to be an honour to her husband, a blessing 
to her children, and a pattern to all around her. 
Frivolity too often takes the place of utility ; 
and the phantasy of fashion too frequently 
usurps the place of simplicity and common 
sense. She is musical ; but only so far as 
dexterously to achieve certain mechanical imi- 
tations, without taste, without feeling, without 
the refined intellectual sense of harmony which 
is requisite to the true enjoyment of the com* 
positions of the higher masters of the art. 
She is fond of dancing — one of the most 
beautiful and simple accessories of health, and 
one of the most perfect expressions of joybus- 
ness; but she derives from it no salutary 
effects. She is taught to sing, — the most 
delightful of innocent amusements, — ^the purest 
stimulant to the holiest exercises ; but so imper- 
fectly taught as to be unable to pour forth her 
own soul, or the strains of others, in the finer 
spirit of the acquirement. She is a painter of 
flowers and landscapes, and possibly of ^^ the 
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human face divine f but unable to shadow 
forth the pictured language of poetry and of 
music, or to give to the fleeting visions of 
imagination, a fitting representation; and she is 
a reader of French, and possibly of ItaUan; 
but, alas ! too often miserably deficient in the 
power of expressing herself in the mother- 
tongue, and unacquainted with its rich and 
inexhaustible treasures of literature, of history^ 
and of science, — the true thaumaturgic wealthy 
whose coffers are always available and always 
inexhaustible. 

From such a false system of education 
emanates, in many instances, the Village 
Coquette. The consequent modes of her life 
and the quality and character of her dress, 
occasion her to become '^ the observed of all 
observers''— if not « the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form.'' She is fond of display ; 
and if she seeks for notoriety, she must run 
the chance of encountering public opinion — the 
searching, but unobtrusive eye of the stranger 
on the one hand, and the tongue of evil-speak- 
ing associates on the other. On all occasions 
which engage the attention of the little com- 
munity by which she is surrounded, she 
invariably acts a prominent part, presenting 
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those frivolous peculiarities and evincing those 
obtrusive manners which have been learnt at 
school, and which require the influence of time 
to be sobered down, if possible, into the 
smoothness of grace and the propriety of 
elegance. 

Within the venerable walls of the ancient 
village church, she is a conspicuous character ; 
but she condemns the meeting-house as inex- 
pressibly low and ineffably vulgar. She is the 
gayest of the gay. She has not only a 
contemptible opinion of her female acquaint- 
ances in the adjoining pews, but of the village 
singers and the simple yet effective village 
psalmody. But she pays particular attention 
to the dress of the lady of the manor, and the 
titled strangers who are visiting at the Hall — 
the Honourable Lady Amelia Maria Fitz- 
Fulke, and the Honourable Lady Juliana 
Sophia Adelaide Fitz-Frizzle^the pattern of 
their shawls— -the shape and the trimming of 
their bonnets — the manner in which the hair is 
dressed, and other essential matters which 
embrace the peak, the tuck, the flounce, and 
the frill — whether the sleeves are a little 
tighter or a little fuller, or whether the bust is 
made to appear a little lower or a little higher. 
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and other important arrangements which ara 
only known to those who are initiated in the 
mysteries of fashion. And as to the clergyman, 
*^ passing rich with forty pounds a-year," he is 
all very well; but, as to his preaching, it is 
mere bagatelle to what she has heard in a 
fashionable church. Nor is she forgetful to 
take espedal care, both in going to, and 
returning from, lihe sacred edifice, that sJie shall 
be seen, while the carriage from the church to 
the hall hurries past with flashing wheels and 
liveried lacquies, and the fashionable occupants 
recline in that luxuriant and cushioned ease 
which the Village Coquette calls elegance and 
dignity, and common sense designates by the 
terms, pride, idleness, and effeminacy. 

There is a peculiar movement, according to 
the newest mode, in the step of the Village 
Coquette— a. sort of fashionable roily of which 
the broad and ample margin of her dr^ss is 
remarkably susceptible, occasioning a delightful 
swing, first on one side and then on the other. 
Her recognition of a friend — ^particularly if 
that friend be somewhat of a stranger — ^is 
extremely graceful and attractive ; and the toss 
of her Itcad, with the^-** well — ^good bye/^ — ^is 
absolutely killing. Her spirits are buoyant 
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upon the wings of vanity and superciliousness ; 
and there flutter around her visions as gaudy 
as the gayest butterflies which flit from flower 
to flower during the sunny days of June. She 
makes, at first, a striking impression ; but she 
achieves no conquest. The power — nay the ma- 
jesty of beauty is lost in assuming the character 
of the flirt ; and the brightest of her expectations 
are doomed to be overshadowed by the clouds of 
disappointment and the gloom of mortification. 
Yet, it must be confessed, that the rose is 
blooming upon her cheek; and the brilliancy of 
the diamond is trembling in her eye. Her 
ample ringlets float around a brow of unsullied 
whiteness; and her full ruby lip forms the 
smooth step from which might descend the 
words of angelic sweetness and heavenly purity, 
that readily find their winged way to the heart 
<^ the mute, yet enraptured listener — causing 
him to exclaim afterwards, involuntarily, in the 
sweet words of Pindemonte, 

** In questo e in quel colore 
La g^ancia si tingea, 
Nelle pupille ardea 
Un tremolo falgore ; 
Par che il seren del core 
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Su la fronte si spanda^ 
E pass! in cbi la mira : 
£ intorno al crin le gira 
Di rose una ghirUnda/* 

Such might have been ; but such, too fre- 
quently, is not the case. Her early prospects 
are marred by the assumption of a character 
which, in strictness, she cannot sustain ; and 
those qualities which she erroneously deems 
to be attractive, are found to be repulsive. 
Her life within the precincts of her own home, 
partakes of, or is akin to, those qualities which 
are exhibited abroad. Aiming at the develope- 
"^ent of accomplishments, without being ac- 
complished, she pays little regard to those 
duties which are embraced in the words, 
domestic management — duties the performance 
of which are left to other and meaner hands. 
To her the art of cooking is a perfect mystery; 
yet she professes to be an adept in all the 
intricacies of confectionary, and can aocom-. 
plish, in that department, such elegant devices 
as would soothe the petulance of the best- 
spoiled child in Christendom. She knows 
nothing about carving at the dinner table ; but 
she can ornament the desert with more laurels 
than ever decked the brow of the mighty 
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Cffisar himself. She retams some knowledge 
of dancing ; but as to drawing, she has given 
it up. She occasionally plies the needle at 
rug- work, especially if a fashionable pattern 
has made its appearance. At the solicitation 
of a friend^ her fingers occasionally fly over the 
keys of the piano-forte ; yet she has no idea of 
the soul of harmony ; she hates the intricacies 
of Herz^ although she can undoubtedly distin- 
guish between a rest and Rfuffue; and she pays 
more attention to the last fashionable song 
than to all the beauties of Handel^ Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, and Rossini. 

Her visits to the market town are of frequent 
occurrence ; and her knowledge in dress is won- 
derfully profound. It is, indeed, her forte. 
The newest fashion is seized with surprising 
avidity; and she is perfectly well acquainted 
with all the varieties in the articles of dress, 
firom the splendour of Cachmere to the 
beautiful softness of French merinos. She has 
a great regard for whatever is French. She 
knows that French ribbons are far more beau- 
tifully chaste in design and splendid in colour 
than those of British manufacture at even 
double the price ; and that French flowers, in 
all shapes, are far superior to all others. 
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dearer in the first instance^ but will last far 
longer. ** As to feathers," says she, " giye 
me the real ostrich,— oh ! — such a love — ^tinted 
at the tips with the most beautiful colours ; for 
they will stand all weathers, and look good to 
the last; while those manufactured in this 
country soon become withered and shabby.'^ 
Then as to bonnets, there is nothing like 
Leghorn of the Queen^s cottage shape; and the 
Victoria plat is unrivalled ; as to the Luton^ 
Dunstable, and Rutland plats, they are all very 
well for the middle classes, who may be con- 
tent with trimmings of silk and satin; but in 
the upper circles, feathers and flowers of course ! 
Then, also, as to shoes, nothing can, in her 
estimation, exceed those of French manufac- 
ture, for simplicity of form, as well as for 
elegance and ease. Et hoc genus omne. 

The Village Coquette has much to unlearn ; 
and it is very probable that, before she arrived 
at the end of a system of re-instruction, age 
would be creeping on apace and she would find 
herself left alone, despised and rejected — when 
the sun of her existence had far passed the 
meridian and was sinking to the west, shorn of 
its brilliancy, diminished of its power, and 
scarcely felt as the curtains of repose were 
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drawn around* How far more beautiful that 
attractive grace and elegant simplicity of man- 
ners, which adorn the true female character 
-»that peculiar charm, which, although it may 
be indescribable, throws a halo around a form 
whose beauty, placed as upon a throne of state, 
reigns supreme-that unobtrusiveness of de- 
meanour which is so mingled with innocent 
confidence, as to enchain all hearts — ^proceed- 
ing as a stream from the high fountain of un- 
alloyed purity, mingling the sweet music of 
the voice with the sweeter music of the 
heart, making that heavenly which pertains to 
the earth — that ethereal which belongs to 
humanity — and causing the warm, pure heart 
to gush forth its countless blessings, even at 
the very name of — ^woman ! 
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I may you not devise all hire beautee ; 
But thus much of hire beautee tell I may, 
That she was like the bright morwe of May, 
Fulfilled of all beautees and plesance. 

Chaucer. The Marchantes* Tale^ y. 9617* 

She was of feture and shappe semely, and bewteous, of 
stature goodly and high. — Sir T. Mors. Worket^ p. 2. 



The beautiful Galataea lived — the beautiful 
Galatcea loved — the beautiful Galatsea died and 
was buried. Disappointment fell to her por- 
tion. Tet the reward and the example of 
fideUty were bestowed upon, and presented 
in the fate of, her beloved Ads. She reared 
to herself a splendid monument. The music 
of his fate is eternal. When his rival, Poly- 
phemus, crushed him to death with a portion 
of rock, the Gods, just and faithful in their 
supremacy, changed the faithful Sicilian shep- 
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herd into a stream. That stream still floweth. 
onwards with its ceaseless melody,— the per- 
sonification of fidelity — the prosopopoeia of 
truth. In that bright mirror^ let us behold the 
reflection of a second Galateea. Let us discourse 
about the Bblls: of the Village. 

Say not that the words of severity have been 
showered upon the Village Coquette ; — ^imagine 
not that the pencil which drew the portrait 
was embued with false colours ;— utter not the 
expression that the pen itself, which confirmed 
the truth of the picture^ was dipped in gall. 
No. If it were even deemed needful to plead 
guilty to any charge of a similar character, an 
incontrovertible vindication is supplied by the 
witty Knight of sack and sugar himself— 
" What ? Is not the truth the truth ?'^ 

The several qualities, remarkably striking, no 
doubt^ in their particular degree, as well as 
wonderfully characteristic in their general ex- 
emplification — the qualities for which the 
Village Coquette is noted, have, as is generally 
the case, been acquired at what is termed the 
"Ladies' Seminary j^ through the instrumen- 
tality of a false, yet showy, — a seemingly ele- 
gant, but fallacious, system of education. It 
is one of the weaknesses of the present day to 
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aim at elevating a child beyond its proper 
sphere. Verily^ under the plan alluded to^ it 
has a bitter reward. It is also at the ^ Ladies^ 
SchooV* that the Belle of the Village has been 
trained. But the mode has been far different. 
Instead of the adoption of a course of propriety, 
unknown to that empty and artificial system 
which produces no good fruit— instead of in- 
stilling into the mind the lessons of substantial 
wisdom, tending towards the formation of a 
character which is calculated to ennoble the 
female name, and to last through all succeeding 
time — ^instead of that true elegance of manner 
and correctness of deportment which are the 
very antipodes of what is assumed to be refine- 
ment, but more correctly designated super- 
ciliousness, — ^we behold exemplified in the 
Coquette the results of a system which mars 
the character that it professed to form, which 
gives a false gloss to what should be truly 
brilliant and attractive. 

" Donde nace la escoba, 
Nace el asno que la roa."* 

A far different course has been pursued with 

• An old Spanish proverb : — 

** Wherever is found the weed, 
There*8 found the ass that on it will feed." 
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the Village Belle — ^a course which has been 
less of show, but more of reality — ^less of 
shadow but more of substance j and while, on 
the one hand^ every thing useless has been 
wholly disregarded, so, on the other, every 
substantial acquirement has been sedulously 
and zealously enforced — putting aside all false 
delicacy, enforcing the maxims of true wisdom, 
inculcating the most useful knowledge from 
the purest sources, storing the mind with those 
treasures which will be available in future 
years, investing the manners and deportment 
with that elegance and propriety which are 
more attractive, because without effort and 
ostentation, and more enduring because the 
result of a rightly cultivated mind and the 
dictates of a heart, whose disposition has been 
directed and cherished for the accomplishment 
of all good purposes; — thus building up the 
female character, like a beautiful Grecian tem- 
ple, attractive from its harmonious arrange- 
ment, elegant from its simplicity of design, 
and lasting from the correct adjustment of all 
its component parts. 

There is no accomplishment, truly considered 
as such, in which the Belle of the Village can- 
not be considered a proficient. With all the 
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great masters of melody, she is perfectly 
familiar. Unused to coyness and false shame 
on the one hand^ she is far removed^ on the 
other, from boldness, ostentation, and parade. 
The soul of harmony is a portion of her own 
existence; and she throws into all her per- 
formances that feeling and expression whidi 
find their way through the ear to the heart of 
the attentive listener. Through the intricacies 
of the mazy dance, she is the personification of 
grace and elegance, the result of correct taste, 
and the just appreciation of the harmony of 
motion. With her, drawing is not a mere 
mechanical art, or the mere elaboration of 
gaudy colours to please the eye, without en- 
gaging the attention of the mind; but the 
poetry of inanimated and the passion of ani- 
mated nature are pictured forth with a power 
w^hich evinces a perfect appreciation of all 
external things, as well as all matters of ail 
imaginative character. Her mind, too, is stored 
with the rich treasures of literature, of science, 
and of art, but not with that degree of parade 
or assumption which would claim an equality 
in mental power to men, however much she 
may excel them in all the softer e;semplifications 
of spiritual grace and beauty. Nor are her 
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acquirements confined to her mother tongue. 
She has a general knowledge of the continental 
languages, and the works of their most es» 
teemed authors ; and is fully capable of giving 
expression to her own thoughts and feelings in 
language smooth and correct, simple and im- 
pressive. Nor is she deficient in information 
connected with the management of domestic 
matters, adding to the useful labours of the 
needle, the performance of those several duties 
which contribute towards the attractions of the 
social hearth and the comforts of an unosten- 
tatious home ; — exemplifying to all around her 
the countless blessings resulting from a correct 
course of education, which, while it expands, 
and enlightens, and elevates the mind, purifies, 
ennobles, and enlarges the heart ; enabUng the 
one to grasp the difficulties which, to many, 
seem insurmountable, and to appreciate and 
depict external things in their true and im- 
posing colours ; and enabling the other also to 
frame its feelings aright — to throw over minor 
errors and frailties the mantle of forgiveness — 
to visit the stricken in their miseries — to wipe 
the tear from the eye of sorrow — to cheer the 
lonely in their loneliness — to smile through 
the prison bars of the poor captive, and of him 
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that has none to help him — to visit the widow 
in her affliction; — ^in short, to imitate the 
highest of all examples — ^to go about doing 
good. 

The superior qualities of the mind and heart 
of the Village Belle are partly exemplified in 
the style of her dress* Elegance and simplicity 
form its true characteristics. It is as much 
removed from attractive and gaudy display, as 
it is from inattention and carelessness. As 
she invariably shuns the latter, so she is 
equally careful in avoiding the former. Beauty^ 
indeed, requires no embellishment; for the 
embellishment of beauty is, truly, like gilding 
refined gold, painting the lily, or adding fresh 
perfume to the violet. Within the perplexing 
maze of fashion her footsteps never trod. To 
the marble saloons of the wealthy and the 
great, she is a perfect stranger ; and although 
she can fully understand the intricacies of the 
one, she can justly appreciate the splendour of 
the other. Yet she envies neither. Nor sighs 
the Village Belle for the public ball— the con- 
cert — ^the oratorio — the theatre— the opera— 
the soiree — the soiree dansante — the dSfettnS 
i la fourchetie — or the conversazione — al- 
though, if they came in her way, she would 
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not despise tihem as worthless, but share in 
the enjoyment of what was good, and shun the 
allurement of what was evil, if evil there were, 
and form her judgment of the whole by the 
exercise of a correct and judicious discrimina- 
tion. Like that angelic being of old who, 
bearing upon her wand a bright gold ring, 
walked unprotected through the land, assailed 
by none and reverenced by all — the Belle of 
the Village, bearing upon her brow the impress 
and the power of truth, of purity, and of 
fidelity, would pass through every scene, un- 
assailed, uncontaminated, and not only free 
from even the faintest tint of imputation, but 
drawing around her the admiration 6f every 
eye, and the homage of every heart, repelhng 
intrusion by the glance of purity, and disarm- 
ing forwardness by the tone of innocence. 
But, if she is above the allurements and the 
blandishments of magnificence— if she can step 
aside and let the gorgeous train of fashion 
sweep onwards, and turn a deaf ear to the 
tongue of flattery — if neither the splendour of 
dress, the brilliancy of ornament, the wave of 
plumes, the sparkle of gems, nor the most 
perfect strains of music floating with volup- 
tuous wings over a scene calculated to dazzle 
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the imagination and to bewilder the heart of 
the superficial observer, can mislead her,"— 
it is to be mainly ascribed to that perfection of 
mind and purity of heart which is the result of 
a judicious course of education, founded on 
good sense and correct taste. She can ac- 
curately discriminate between the licentious- 
ness of Semiramis and the purity of Laodamia, 
between the buskins of Diana, and the long 
flowing robe of Vesta,— between the plumed 
helmet of Minerva and the serpent locks of 
Medusa, — between the temple erected to Helen, 
with its pediment of shame, and the tomb of 
Lucretia, with its symbol of purity. 

Yet can her mind descend from the highest 
associations to the performance of those seve- 
ral duties of a strictly domestic nature. With- 
in the sacred walls of the humble and vene- 
rable village church, she, too, is a constant 
worshipper, but presenting a demeanour 
evincing sincerity and truth, and free from 
parade and ostentation. The injunctions of 
doing good, which fall from the lips of the 
holy minister, are not lost upon Tier ear, but 
receive, in deeds, their full exemplification and 
fruition. Knowing herself the advantages of 
education, she exercises her utmost powers 
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and capabilities in extending to others its 
innumerable blessings^ under the firm con- 
viction, sanctioned by the experience of all past 
times, that the surest way to extinguish crime is 
to separate it from ignorance, and that the sum 
of human happiness can only be safely aug- 
mented by storing the mind with useful know- 
ledge and by impressing the heart with the 
precepts of substantial wisdom. Nor does 
she refuse to visit the cottage of sickness or of 
want, yet she never assumes that harshness 
and severity in tone and bearing, which are 
too often visible amongst us, especially in 
market towns, which insult the needy with the 
taunts of recklessness and wound the heart 
with the sneers of degradation, which turn the 
heartless visitor into the supercilious tyrant, 
and the appointed messenger of charity into a 
demon of the inquisition, degrading poverty 
without knowing its privations, and condemning 
misery without feeling its tortures. It is not 
so with the Belle of the Village. Tolerant in 
her own opinions, she allows to others the 
privileges which she possesses herself. She 
seeks the good of all aUke ; and her progress 
to and from the house of mourning is hailed 
with those expressions of gratitude of which 
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the poor are by no means incapable. Nay — 
ber very path is surrounded with the blessings 
of old and young. Who, indeed, would not, 
under these circumstances, exclaim with the 
poet— 

** Her light the glovr-worm lend thee ; 
The shooting Btars attend thee ; 

And the elves also. 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee !"* 

Or exclaim, too, in the somewhat quaint words 
of the gentle Surrey, — 

'' How soone a loke will print a thought 
That never may remove !** 

From the mind richly stored and highly 
cultivated, and from the heart whose chief 
characteristic is unalloyed goodness, there flow 
other streams of gratification, than those which 
belong to the mere performance of benevolent 
actions and charitable duties. To her the 
beauties and sublimities of nature present an 
inexhaustible treasure, particularly at the time 
of the singing of birds and the blooming of 
flowers. She is not only a regular pedestrian, 
but a close and an accurate observer. Exercise 

* Herrick's poems. 
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invigorates her frame; and obserration and 
reflection contribute to the expansion of her 
mind and to the perfection of her heart. Yet 
she never courts attention. She possesses a 
world within the stores of her own pure mind 
and the feelings of her own warm heart. Be- 
hold her, in the calm summer eve, leaving her 
tasteful little garden, abounding with the 
flowers of her own planting — the fair children 
of her especial care and anxious solicitude, who 
return her protection with the glance at match- 
less beauty, and with the afiection of perfumed 
aweetness — and proceeding over the old rustic 
bridge, which spans the stream that hems her 
garden in, and has run its course from time 
immetnoiial, and yet possesses djl the vigour 
and the freshness of youth. She passes along 
the side of the holly hedge, which skirts the 
ancient lawn of the old hall, with its quamt ever- 
greens, audits venerable gnarled oaks, the resi- 
dence of the stranger, whose wealth from foreign 
lands has been rolled together by the sweat of 
slavery — ^the result of might over riffht. Her form 
is lost for a moment beneath the wide-spread 
drooping branches of the magnificent elms, and 
the knot of kindred trees which have crowded 
together, like an affrighted herd of deer. She 
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emerges — climbs the old style, into the old 
green lane that leads with a steep ascent to the 
mountain height which overlooks the land, 
crowned with the tallest pines of the magnifi- 
cent wood, that spreads its mantle of many 
hues in ample folds around. She, thus ele- 
vated, stands before the wide opening formed 
by the hand of taste, and shares in that feeling 
of tranquil gladness and peaceful repose which 
the sight of a magnificent landscape, at the 
decline of day, is capable of bestowing — that 
feeling which not only soothed, but charmed 
the mind of Charles James Fox, at his resid- 
ence, St. Anne's Hill; where he forgot the 
bitterness of party strife and the animosity of 
party contention, amidst the beauty and the 
magnificence of the fairest of scenes, and 
where, surrounded by the tranquil pleasures of 
domestic and social happiness, here-invigorated 
the mighty powers of the true patriot-mind, 
enabling it to fight the fight of freedom with 
renewed energy. 

The landscape, with all its varied attractions, 
is spread before her. Not a breath of air is 
abroad. All nature seems impressed with the 
tranquillity of repose. Expressive silence 
reigns around, broken only by the low dreamy 
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murmurs of the woodland brook, hastening 
onwards to be soon hushed in the peaceful 
bosom of the valley below, and, at intervals, by 
the softened, soothing note of the faithful wood- 
dove, cooing amid the mass of foliage illumined 
by the golden beams of the declining sun. Her 
very soul is absorbed in the aspect of the 
scene. 

There stands the Belle of the Village on 
that woodland height — not the Diana, but the 
Dryad of the scene. She is more than common 
tall. Her form is cast in the mould of per- 
fect symmetry; and her exquisitely propor- 
tioned frame, inclining to embonpoint^ derives 
an additional attraction from the possession of 
another essential quality, — gracefulness, which, 
according to the authority of Burke,* is an 
idea belonging to posture and motion, and 
much the same thing as beauty itself. Her 
face comes not imder the term *' pretty ;*' and 
although it is not, in the strict sense of the 
word, beautiful, it possesses, nevertheless, that 
powerful expression which mere prettiness in- 
variably lacks. A high and pure soul, power- 
fully aided by a warm and generous heart, 
beams in her eye, large, dark, intelligent, and 

* Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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brilliant. Her pale brow, overshadowed with 
profuse braids of dark-brown hue, is the throne 
of lofty and noble thought ; and her full ruby 
lips can give utterance to words, which, voiced 
with melodious sweetness, sink into the lis- 
tener's soul, as softly as snow within the silent 
sea. She is more beautiful in form than in 
face. Perfect beauty, alas ! is a fatal dower. 
" Beauty," says the highest authority, in the 
sternness and severity of truth, ^' is as summer 
fruits, which are easy to corrupt and cannot 
last : for the most part, it makes a dissolute 
youth and an age a little out of countenance ; 
but yet certainly again, if it light well, it 
maketh virtues shine and vices blush/** Is 
her temper naturally violent ? — ^it has been 
sedulously checked, and turned, like a headlong 
torrent, to the purposes of utility. Were the 
feelings of her heart impetuous? — they have 
been aUayed by a course of judicious disci- 
pline, and have become as peaceful as the stars 
shining on graves. She is in the full bloom of 
womanhood ; yet she has carefully avoided the 
incurable evils of an early, a rash, an indis- 
creet marriage; and, although her bosom is 
susceptible of the tenderest, the most enduring 

* Lord Bacon's Essay on Beauty. 
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impressions — although she could interweave 
faithfulness, and truths and duty in the fair 
garland of blooming affection, her judgment is 
not blinded against the certainty of disappoint- 
ment, when the heart becomes a fearful wreck, 
and its fair freight of love wholly ingulphed 
in the sea of unrelenting despair. Over her 
brilliant imagination, the charms of fancied 
constancy and eternal devotion have never 
woven their fatal web. No. Her days are 
passed in harmonious sweetness and in the 
calm serenity of heavenly peace ; and her 
couch, during the darkness of the mute night, 
is not disturbed by a host of vain and empty 
phantasies. Discrimination is her guide-— 
judgment her precept — ^and propriety her rule. 
This is the true Belle of the Village^ 
Happy the man who is worthy to call her 
wife — thrice happy the child who shall call 
her MOTHER ! 



THE FERRY. 



So forth they rowed ; and that feny-man 

With his stiff oars did brush the stream so strong 

That the hoare waters from his firgot ran, 
And the light-bubbles danced all along, 

Spencer. Faerie Queene. 

A boat, a boat, and to the ferry. 
And we'll go over and be merry, 
And laugh, and quaff, and drink old sherry. 

Anciewi Ballad, 



Shall there still exist those somewhat rare, 
but no less interesting, spirits who are blessed 
or cursed^ as the case may be, with the power 
of a brilliant imagination, joined to a love 
of literature, and a warm attachment to the 
beauties and sublimities of external nature, 
and who, creating an ideal world of their own, 
in which they live and move, and have their 
being, forsake the beaten, dusty, muddy-path- 
ways of worldly emolument and worldly ag- 
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grandisement^ to indulge in feelings which to 
them are perfectly congenial? Shall the in- 
dulgence of these feeHngs, and the practice of 
these habits, be permitted in these days of 
extraordinary enlightenment? 

The feelings and habits of even these ima- 
ginative spirits may well meet with the meed 
of plausibiUty. They may, it is true, be some- 
what peculiar; but they are by no means 
devoid of interest. It may be the case, too, 
that, under the influence of these circum- 
stances, the judgment may be improved, and 
become fully matured ; but the probability is 
rather questioned. At all events, the paths of 
vice and wickedness, in all their perilous sinuo- 
sities, the dissipation and the effeminacy of 
luxury,andthe gewgaws and frivolities of fashion 
meet with dislike, and with utter detestation 
and abhorrence. Thus, at least, the most bane- 
ful sources of evil are prevented from working 
upon them their demoralising and withering 
influences. 

To minds thus constituted and thus refinec}, 
shedding their cloudless brilliancy over all ob- 
jects either remarkably formidable or compara- 
tively insignificant ; to hearts thus possessing 
the well-spring of pure and generous feelings, 

F 
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most grateful are the remnants of the old fo- 
rests, in the peaceful hollows of those magnifi- 
cent woodland scenes, which yet meet the eye 
in several parts of the country — spots where 
many waters have met with a joyful turbulence 
and formed a tranquil lake, the mirror of the 
heavens, and where the giant trees and thick 
underwood have crowded down to the very 
margin of the resplendent waters — in saun- 
tering through the deep gloom of far-spreading 
branches, shielding whole families of flowers — 
and in loitering along the green margin of the 
river-stream, which, after having, in by-gone 
ages, undermined the towering rocky stratum, 
and laid the giant bulk prostrate with a fearful 
crash, has now found its tranquil bed, and 
steals on its course in sober stillness, broken 
only at particular periods of the year by the 
descent of the heavy rains of summer, and the 
sudden breaking up of the frost and snow of 
winter. Nor, amid these interesting scenes, 
is the observant loiterer disposed to disregard 
even the Ferry, and its peculiar locality. 

The river ford may, in some parts of the 
country, claim precedence, in point of antiqui- 
ty, over the Ferry, particularly in those locsdi- 
ties which are placed more inland, where the 
rivers at some points are comparatively shallow. 
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or wh^rd canals have been formed on the line 
of the ancient river-bed, along which the tide 
still flows and ebbs — ^in the same way as the 
establishment of the Ferry is of more ancient 
date than the erection of the bridge. The 
latter structure, indeed, particularly ornamental 
in some districts, was called into existence and 
use by the necessity of supplying the accom- 
modation demanded by a rapidly increasing 
population, particularly on the lines of the 
great thoroughfares, or for the purpose of 
tying, as it were, two portions of a commu 
nity, each situated oh opposite banks, closely 
and indissoiubiy together. The Ferry par- 
tially accomplishes this object, uniting village 
to village, property to property, district to 
district, and facilitates, besides, the progress 
of the traveller on those several lines of com- 
munication, some of which, crossing the coun- 
try, intricate bye-lanes, are of less frequent 
use than the modem turnpike road. The 
Ferries are of two descriptions — the King's 
Ferry, and the private Ferry, At the for- 
mer, a toll is demanded by right; at the 
latter by ancient usage. 

In some parts of the country, the locality 
of thQ Ferry abounds with interest, either from 

F 2 
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the picturesque grandeur of the surrounding 
scenery, or from the many associations con- 
nected with the historical events which have 
occurred in the immediate vicinity, in those 
periods of ottr annals, when civil wars devastat- 
ed the face of the country, by plunder — confis- 
cations, and seizures, when the conquered were 
crushed by defeat, destroyed by treachery, or 
entrapped in the entanglements of the forest, 
the pass, the cliff, the ford, or the Ferry. 

Yet do these beauties still linger behind in 
all their undecaying loveliness ; and while the 
might of great or notorious names has become 
extinct — ^while those who occupied so large 
a space in the scenes of undying enmity and 
merciless bloodshed fill a small niche in the 
temple of history— while a few remnants of 
the harness of war still distinguish, if not 
ornament, the peaceful sanctuary of devotion 
in somewhat obscure localities — civilization, 
with the dawn of haj^ier days and with the 
advent of a correct appreciation of the qualities 
of right and wrong, has spread around its 
gratifying influence, turning the capabiHties 
and the peculiarities of the district, not into 
the means of war and slaughter, but into 
purposes of mutual advantage, and, in the end, 
of true national utility. But if, at the present 
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day, the mind may be disposed to throw the 
gloom of oblivion over the horrors of the past 
-—over all the barbarities of a comparatively 
barbarous age*-*or to point to them as a 
lesson for the future — it is totally a matter of 
impossibility, that the heart, at each returning 
season or each succeeding year, should tear 
itself away from a participation in all the match- 
less beauties — all the picturesque grandeur of 
a scene, of which the quiet valley, the wooded 
slope, the rocky cliff, the gushing streams, the 
peaceful river^ and the Ferry itself form its 
component, but no less interesting parts. 

Shall not the footsteps, on some bright 
dawning of a lovely summer's day, pause amid 
a scene like this ? Shall not the attentive ear 
drink in the many sounds which float around 
— ^sounds which peculiarly distinguish this fair 
land-the songs from the neighbouring copse, 
filling the ambient air with gushes of delicious 
harmony, forming a striking contrast to the 
noisy turbulence of the adjacent rookery, whose 
mstocratic dwelling-place is perched so high 
as to overlook the whole scene — the mingled 
tones from the distant white- walled homestead 
— ^the about of cottage children driving tlie 
cattle to the distant pasture — the whistle of 
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the shepherd to his faithful dog? Shall the 
ear disregard the voice of the ploughman, 
slowly proceeding with his horses to complete 
the summer fallows — the call of the bargeman 
as his craft is gliding slowly down the peace- 
ful stream — the roar of the river weir — ^the 
answer of the distant lock-man — the loud cry 
of "boat — boat/* by the quarry-labourers, 
who have reached the margin of the stream, 
and are waiting for the appearance of the 
ferry-man? Shall these sounds, peculiar to 
the scene, be not intermingled with the sights 
which are presented around — from the blue 
smoke ascending from the chimney of the 
farm-house and the cottage, to the humblest 
flower which opens its eye, in its own snug 
and unostentatious home — from the gentle 
wave of the fuU-foliaged, magnificent wood, 
to the feeble ripple of the stream, as the Ferry- 
boat glides over its scarcely unruffled face to 
the point, time out of mind, of landing, with a 
degree of stillness and composure, which, while 
it harmonizes with the scene, forms one of its 
most striking characteristics ? 

Nor are the peculiarities of the scene of which 
we are speaking confined to one period of the 
day, although it is a somewhat remarkable cir- 
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cumstance^ that the immediate locality of the 
Ferry is marked by a house^ which comes under 
the general denomination of a ^^ public ?iotiS€/^ 
yet is not a receptacle for every dirty ragamuffin^ 
but for the entertainment of man and horse, 
for parties ofpleasure, for the happy meeting of 
kindred families and cordial friends, as well as 
for the security and repose of the weary and 
benighted traveller ; where, too, the follower of 
hounds deems it not beneath his dignity to 
pull up for a moment, and to refresh himself 
as well as his gallant horse 5 for, so far from 
there being any particle of pride in the genuine 
lover of the chace, he is invariably found, 
under all circumstances, to be possessed of the 
qualities of a real good fellow, abounding in 
generosity and kindly feeling, and desirous, at 
the same time, that the pleasures in which he 
shares, shall be equally enjoyed by all the 
proper participators in the exciting, the ex- 
hilirating, the manly chace. 

Hence, the Ferryman has many customers of 
many degrees, and of many forms and diversified 
characters ; now a noisy group of happy female 
children, fresh from the confines of the boarding 
school, yet fearful of the perils of the stream, and 
clinging to each other with a feeUng, in which 
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joy and gladness predominate orer fear and 
timidity ; whilst the little girl from the neigh- 
bouring cottage mutely wonders at the creation 
of so much noise on an occasion which seems 
to her wholly uncalled for^ as she has crossed 
the ferry a thousand times, and never felt 
anything approaching to fear or alarm. 

Then comes a strange and mingled mass: 
the regular tramp, whose home is no where, 
his destmation every where, and who mingles 
a knowledge of the intricacies of every locality 
with the mysteries of every lodging house-*- 
the traveUing packman, with his tea and coffee, 
and cotton goods, cheaper than at any shop in 
Christendom, notwithstanding the depression of 
the manufacturing interest, being the purchase of 
a bankrupt's immense stock, and seUing off at a 
sacrifice of fifty per cent, below the prime cost, 
and so onwards^ as set forth in |die language 
of important announcements— tlie itinerant 
artisan, making a shorter cut for the nearest 
market town, — the group of hawkers of 
earthenware with their horse and cart, and 
crates from t^e potteries of Staffordshire— the 
gang of gypsies with their endless parapherna- 
lia, marked by the slouching hats of the dark- 
visaged men with their tinkers' tools and 
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fiddles, heedless of the cry of ^* Zincalo ! Zin- 
calo ! Zincalo ?^ and the women with their red 
cloaks and neckerdii^s, and faded black velvet 
bonnetswith tiieir immense tips — creatures with 
deep brown faces, and eyes as black as death 
and as brilliant as the diamond, encircled with 
a rich profusion of most beautiful raven ring- 
lets. Then may be seen the pale student enjoy- 
ing the fresh air and happy freedom of the wel- 
come vacation, in company with the viUage cu- 
rate, whose peaceful habitation, with its little^ 
garden, crouches beneath the shadow of the 
village sanctuary in humble peace, and un* 
ostentatious comfort, and unambitious serenity ; 
—and that indescribable being, who can be 
found in all localities, as if, like weeds, he were 
indigenous in each district; who contrives to 
exist no one can tell where, and no one cares 
how; who has the appearance of smooth- 
shaven respectability and shabby gentility; 
and whose profound ways of life invariably 
draw forth the expression — "how the devil 
does he live !'* 

Nor is this all. The cry of the impetuous 
pack of hounds, whose fleetness and sagacity 
are well known to all the country round, re- 
verberates through the valley. 

F 3 
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They have forced the fox from his most 
intricate and perplexing strong-holds. He 
leaves his last spot of fancied security, with 
extreme reluctance. His brush is brabbled 
with mud and dew ; he is almost black with 
sweat : he reaches the right bank of the deep 
stream : he pauses for one moment, and casts a 
longing, lingering look behind : he is all atten- 
tion ; the cry bursts upon his ear with a deeper 
crash ; he plunges into the river; and climbing 
the welcome bank, gives one last look at his 
home — the world is all before him — ^his life 
is hung in the balance ; but with the spirit and 
resolution of a true game animal, he climbs the 
opposing height, and is lost to the sight. The 
leading hounds, strong upon the scent, with 
heads up and sterns down, reach the spot 
where he entered : they plunge into the water ; 
and the rest of the pack, following their impe- 
tuous leaders, stream into the stream, and, 
with the vigour of lusty sinews, buffet the 
waters and soon reach the other side. The 
sound of " boat ! — boat !^* mingles with the 
full cry of the pack ; both are repeated by a 
thousand echoes and the whole valley seems 
astir. The huntsman and the whips, and one 
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or two true followers of hounds are first at the 
boat of the ferryman. Their horses, blowing 
hard and covered with perspiration, are first 
placed in the boat, and the Ferryman plies them 
over with a re-invigorated arm : he returns, and 
takes in another cargo ; while the less ardent in 
the pursuit have pulled up at the door of the 
" public-house.'* Some are taking a good swig 
at the foaming tankard of porter— others less 
inclined for the " heavy,*' are draining the 
glass of the " deep light ;'* whilst the few, 
whose horses have had enough, have dis- 
mounted and seem more incUned for a quiet 
return homewards than to proceed any further, 
yet they rejoice, at the same time, at the bril- 
liancy of the burst, and the facility of pursuit 
presented by the Perry. 

If, at the decline of day, the same means of 
crossing the stream is gladdening to the 
sunken spirits and weary frame of the hardy 
labourer, when the shades of evening are des- 
cending to the earth, with noiseless wing, the 
hue of every object around indicates the ap- 
proach of a period of repose — when the smoke 
from the cottage chimney tells of the prepara- 
tion for the evening meal, however scanty, to 
be followed by the tranquillity of repose, how- 
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ever downless ;— tbe Feny is an object stHl 
more gratifying to the traveller, who may have 
been bewildered or perhaps lost on his way, 
amid intricacies, to which both he and his 
horse are total strangers. Both are chilled by 
the cold breeze of night; and as he approaches 
the bank of the river, the well-known call for 
the ferryman resounds both far and wide, and 
not only smites the ear of Charon himself, but 
tingles in that of the landlady also, who, in 
the expectation of a guest for the night, stirs 
up the fire into a cheerful blaze, declaring, at 
the same time, in the most disinterested 
manner, that it is exceedingly cold. The rider 
has dismounted from his horse, and both stand 
trembling on the margin of the stream ; and, if 
at that time, any sight could cheer t^e spirits 
of the lonely traveller, weary of his tortuous 
journey, and longing for the warmth and comfort 
of the snug little parlour, it is the bright line of 
light, which dances merrily upon the water 
from the wmdows of the inn — inviting and 
directing him to his home for the night, to 
share in the comforts and enjoyments of a 
well-ordered, however humble a habitation. 
Thus, having reached the welcome bank of 
the river, and seen his first care — his faithful 
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horse— well groomed for the nighty he takes 
his ease in his inn ; and amid the recollections 
of his journey which crowd upon his mind 
the distance he has reached — ^and the difficul- 
ties he has encountered and overcome, he fails 
not to remember, with particular gratification, 
as the throb of gratitude is about to rise in his 
bosom, all the means by which he has attained 
the end of his journey for the night, not even 
disregarding, in the estimate, the Ferry itself. 
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. . . The streamlets seek the terrace shade. 
Within, without, alike to all convey'd. 

Savagb. Tike Wanderer, 

It springeth vp as doth a welle, 
Whiche maie no man of his stremes hide ; 
But runneth out on euery side. 
For wher the hilles beu most hie. 
There maie men well-stremes finde* 

GOWBR. 

Streams never flow in vain ; where streams abound. 
How laughs the land with various plenty crownM ! 

COWPER. 



To love the solemn gloom of the pathless 
wood; to wander, free from care, and even 
drooping with care, amid the remnants of the 
old forests, with their gnarled oaks, and the 
old thorns festooned with ivy, or decked with 
the misletoe ; to mark the gorgeous blush of 
morning, when one universal freshness per- 
vades the sweet air, and every inanimate ob- 
ject, from the towering beech firmly anchored 
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in the earth, and with its wide-spread arms 
sweeping around in an immense circle, and 
elevating its head on high, to the smallest 
flower that blesses the obscurest nook; to share 
in the peaceful serenity of evening, the har- 
binger of repose and the heavenly messenger 
of that holy calm, which pervades the solemn 
sanctuary the work of man's hands spanned 
with the tall column and wide arch — to parti- 
cipate in these blessings and enjoyments is 
only to share in a portion of that rich 
and splendid banquet spread around by the 
bountiful hand of the Great Author of all 
nature. 

Merry is the song of the lark singing at 
the gate of heaven, when *^ jocund day stands 
tiptoe on the misty mountain tops," — delight- 
ful the liquid gush of melody from the bird of 
night, when the woods are holding their very 
brieath, as they listen with mute attention to 
the matchless strain, until the echoes clap 
their hands, and the whole scene rings, from 
side to side, with one burst of enthusiastic joy. 
Delightful, too, are the gush and the rush of 
the stream^ at its mountain birth-place, burst- 
ing into existence and shouting to the towering 
hills around and the peaceful valleys below, 
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^^ we come— we come !'' — as the waters leaping, 
with a joyful bound, from rock to rock, pro- 
ceed on their, melodious pilgrimage, through 
many a lovely scene, until they mingle with 
the eternity of ocean. 

And shall not the joyful foot linger, as the 
stream traces its onward course, by many a quiet 
curve and peaceful nook — by many a rugged 
steep, where it is fretfiil andbobterous, chafing 
the opposing shore or battling with the riven 
rock and the opposing stone— by many a 
levelled bed embracing the margin of the 
meadow and assuming the aspect of patience 
and of gentleness, whence it hurries to bestow 
its ready and joyful offering, until the mo- 
narch-river, enriched and rendered powerful 
by its many tributaries, commences its pro- 
gress through the smiling land, bearing upon 
its bosom the freighted barge, or bringing to 
the mart of commerce, the crowded city, or 
the emporium of trade, the rich argosy, laden 
with the treasures of foreign climes. 

Yes! the Streams^ of this fair land form 

* Bullar in his *' Winter at the Azores," gives the fol- 
lowing account of the hot springs in the valley of the 
Furnas, or Caverns :— " At the distance of many yards, the 
vapour of the hot springs may be seen ascending to the 
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no inferior attraction to the true, the generous 
participator in all the blessings and enjoyments 
of rural life. They are full of countless, de- 
lightful associations ; and they possess a power 
which he can never despise. They sing the 

height of twenty or thirty feet. In some of them the water 
is soapy or. creamy; in others slightly sulphureous. The 
principal spring is sulphureous. It hubbies up through a 
loose bottom of broken rock ; and the column of water in 
the centre, like the small Icelandic Geysers, described by Dr. 
Henderson, is usually three feet high, gradually lessening 
towards its edges until it merely ripples, and undulates on 
the margin of the basin. Suppose a conglomeration of 
half-a-dozen London New River Company fire-plugs spout- 
ing up their water into a large shallow basin, well furred with 
white stony matter ^ and then suppose this huge basin set 
on some enormous hidden fire, and made to boil at a rapid 
rate, and you will haye as good an idea as I can convey to 
you, of the principal caldeira in this valley. But you will 
still want the concomitants that give something like sub- 
limity to the boiling caldron of the Furnas. You must 
possess yourself with a feeling of insecurity— you must 
imagine that it is just possible that the crust on which you 
stand may give way and divulge the hidden secret below : for 
the ground trembles, and a pumping sound* like that of a 
powerful engine at a distance far below you, is going on 
with great regularity of movement, impressing you with 
the conviction that the ebullition on the surface of the 
ground is only the result of this pumping, and that the 
power at work beneath your feet, would, if it were not for 
the vents you see about you, blow up the whole surface on 
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song of joy; and hymn the hymn of peace. 
They breathe around a delicious freshness. 
They can smooth the indented brow of des- 
pair; they can cheer the hopeless heart; 
they can heal the wounded spirit; they can 

which you stand. So great, indeed, formerly, was the fear 
of the islanders in general, that at one time, none but the 
natives of the valley came to this place; and it was not 
until the intelligence and enterprise of the father of the 
present Vice-Consiil of the United States had brought him 
to the spot, and had thereby gradually weakened the preju- 
dices which the citizens entertained against it, that his ex- 
ample was followed, until at length the Furnas became what 
it now is, the Baden of the Island of St. Michael. At a little 
distance from the principal caldeira is a deep smoking 
circular pit, in the bottom of which you see water boiling 
furiously ; not, as in the other, running over in any quan- 
tity, but continually spouting up, and falling back, to be 
re- boiled. This has been but twelve months in visible ope- 
ration. One day a long explosion was heard, and on coming 
to examine what damage had been done, the villagers found 
this new caldron ; its cover had been violently blown off by 
the pent-up steam. Clambering a little further, we came to 
the entrance of what looked like a deep and dark cave, and 
from the bottom of this is thrown up and down, without 
ceasing, boiling mud, of the consistency and colour of the 
creamy scrapings of Piccadilly. The ground is hot ; every 
here and there boiling water and hissing steam ooze up 
through holes in the clay, like those made by worms on 
muddy English shores, aud you stand in warm vapour, 
tainted with sulphuretted hydrogen gas.'' 
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reanimate the arm of strength and vigour; 
they can smooth the stricken and comfort the 
afflicted ; and throw a spirit of harmony over 
the most inharmonious portions of human 
existence. They are the emblems of life, from 
the cradle to the grave, from the feebleness of 
infancy to the mighty power of manhood. 

What says our own immortal and matchless 
Shakspeare ? — 



The currenti that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know^st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage : 

But when his fair course is not hindered. 

He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He orertaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 



There are, however, living amongst us those 
who despise such matters — those who have 
eyes and see not, ears and ear not, feelings and 
feel not — those who, engulphed in the vor- 
tex of Mammon, consider all matters wholly 
devoid of interest unless there is attached to 
them something which they deem of the most 
vital importance ; it is these who, in the pro- 
fundity of their wisdom, pronounce, " It's all 
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very well — ^but it doesn't pay!*' Well may 
the prevalence of this feeling be the disgrace of 
the country, especially in the eyes of fore^ners 
— a feeling which would, and does, sacrifice all 
generous feelings in the accomplishment of its 
one great purpose of life. 

Of the same character is that system of 
cold and marrowless utUitarianism, which, as- 
suming the ground of truth and plausibility^ 
maintains that, at the present day, the spirit of 
poetry is extinct. The one is an indelible 
disgrace-— the other a lie, a condemned lie. 
Poetry is not extinct. Poetry can only be 
extinct with the extinction of the world, and 
all that the world possesses. The spirit of 
poetry still pervades everything as it has done 
in every period of the world's annals. It is 
exemplified in the splendour, and breathed in 
the breath of fiowers, the stars of the earth- 
in the stars themselves, the flowers of heaven. 
It dwells in the brees&e, the forest, the wood — 
the wave of the bough, the trembling of the 
leaf— the music of birds, the hum of the 
insect— the ray of morning, the darkness of 
night — the land, the ocean, and all which they 
contain— the creation of man's genius in archi-* 
tectural grandeur— in high and patriotic daring 
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—in the noblest features of art, the mysterious 
intricacies of science — in the matchless form of 
female beauty and loveliness—- objects animate 
and inanimate— sleeping or waking, moving or 
thinking— on moor and mountain, on the open 
down, or the inclosed pasture — hill or valley, 
torrent or eddy, on the unruffled lake or the 
headlong torrent down to the streams of which 
we speak. The spirit of poetry, tinged from 
on high with the hue of immortality, is im- 
mortal, in spite of all that may be said, or 
written, or surmised to the contrary; else 
woidd the wide world, with the accumulated 
wisdom of ages, be one huge desert fit only 
for the habitation of wild beasts and viler 
reptiles, or of men as wild and vile as they. 

The streams which ornament the face of this 
fair country, and harmonize with and increase 
all its countless beauties and attractions, 
throughout the whole course of their pilgrim- 
age, are, in some locaUties, delightfully 
pleasant. In others, they are viewed by the 
eye of the fly -fisher with peculiar gratification, 
as affording him the means of pursuing his 
favourite diversion, in a manner which is in 
perfect accordance with the feelings that 
animate his own generous bosom, as it bounds 
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with hope and that peculiar joyousness, as well 
as elasticity of spirit, which are only expe- 
rienced by the true^ the free, the enthusiastic 
brother of the gentle craft. Here, for instance, 
above his head, the waterfall makes music to 
his gentle ear; there, the stream, apparently 
fretful and angry, yet beautiful withal, comes 
tumbling over broken masses of obstructing 
rocks, until it reaches a more tranquil bed. 
It sweeps under an old rustic bridge, and 
assumes an aspect of comparative peace and 
qmetness. One side of the stream presents 
an opening ; the other is graced by overhang- 
ing boughs. He prepares his tackle ; and as 
he is adjusting his line and flies, the finny 
favourites are rising at their prey, falling from 
the branches above : he marks, with an eager 
eye, their sudden and rapid motion, almost as 
quick as thought, through the bright waters. 
His rod is delightfully supple; his flies are beau- 
tifully fine : his line, as it were, is as light as 
the gossamer. He uses all with a gentle and 
delicate hand. The gut-length falls as grace- 
fully, and is as attractive, too, as the mien and 
the motion of the most gentle lady, yea, and 
as fatal, also, as the glance of Kate Kearney^ 
The beautiful — thrice beautiful dweller in the 
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bright waters is almost immediately caught, 
but still is dexterously ensnared. It is no won- 
der that the creel is soon filled, no wonder that 
the heart is gratified, and the spirit rendered 
harmoniously buoyant. But the fly-fisher makes 
no unnecessary destruction, inflicts no unneces- 
sary pain; and reserves for himself other 
occasions for the further enjoyment of his 
favourite diversion, amid the most delightful 
scenes, as well as the most delightful associa- 
tions, and reminiscences as bright as the stream 
he loves. 

Delightfully pleasant, too, are the bright 
streams, as they embroider their beauty amid 
the tracery of the tangled wood. Escaping 
from a rugged course in the purlieus of the 
woodland scene, resounding with a shout of 
joyousness, that seems to herald their approach 
to a spot of peace and gentleness, they linger 
amid the pleasant hollows, where the boughs, 
like an affectionate mother, are fondly bending 
over their favourite child to hush the least 
indication of a murmur. Even the bright 
beams of the great luminary of heaven strug- 
gle to obtain a trembling glance through 
the thick merry-dancing foliage. Reaching a 
more open portion of the sylvan temple, the 
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golden rod stands erect like a sentinel, and 
the tall campanula rings his bells as from a 
tower on high. Countless flowers, blooming 
with beauty and clothed with grace and loveli- 
ness, drooping their fragrant heads, admire 
their own beauty in the cloudless, imruffled 
mirror at their feet; whilst others, more 
enamoured than their compeers, even gently 
and tremblingly kiss the cheek of the bright 
stream, as it steals noiselessly past in its wave- 
less splendour. 

Nor, besides the beauty of the sylvan 
scene must we forget there are other spots 
or localities, through which the streams take 
their pleasant course, less destitute of beauty 
or of attraction, especially in some snug 
and obscure hollow, seldom visited by the 
foot of the idler or the careless observer, 
where the circling trees form a verdant am- 
phitheatre, and the bright waters an expanded 
mirror, reflecting the mute stirless boughs 
around and the cloudless azure of heaven 
above. Nay, a little heaven seemed formed 
below ; and all the storms and stains of earth 
and earthly things — its vile passions and vile 
propensities, and all the bad qualities which 
ruffle the current of human existence — are 
shut out and forgotten. Then, amid a scene 
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SO fair, so lovely, so tranquil, a heavenly light 
breaks in upon the soul — sweet thoughts and 
pure sympathies hover around as on angel 
wings, blessing the heart with an angel's 
purity and the soul with an angePs ra- 
diance. 

MARY. 

I. 

Mary, Mary ! Star of beauty ! 

Throw aside the flowing tress ; 
On thine heavenly errand*s duty, 

With thy matchless loveliness ; 
Angel mien, and sweet-lipped voice, 
Come! and bid mine heart rejoice. 
Call I aloud ! Thou mark*st me not : 

Listen. But thou art not near ; 
Yet thy memory charms this spot, 

Come to me, appear, appear ! 
Vain the call, and vainer still. 
Life is sad with pain and ill. 



II. 

Mary, Mary! Star of Splendour, 

Up on high ! Thine heart's pavilion 
Is this heart with feelings tender, 

E*en despite the heartless million ; 
Bless me with one word'^^ne look- 
Here, beside this waiting brook. 

O 



^ I 



^ 
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Stream} whose marge thy foot hath pressed, 
Charming all who met thy gaze ; 

Stream, whose course thine eye hath blessed- 
Bear to thee in mate amaxe, 

One more drop—- a tear of mine—* 

Pearl of heart ! to mix with thine. 

III. 

Mary, Mary ! Star of ocean I 

Sun of day! and moon of night*. 
Bends my soul in mute devotion ; 

Bless me with thine own sweet light; 
Mountains rise between us now; 
Torrents rush, and rivers flow. 
Love, and joy, and hope, and faith. 

Mingle sweet as is their wont. 
Through ray life, and through my death, 

In the sours eternal font; 
All take wing and fondly flee ; 
AH are wafted, love, to thee. 



THE OLD FORDS. 



The Prince Palatine and himself with Major King, thinking 
to go 07er the Weaer in a coach, the water being deep; and 
not fordable, he saved himself by the help of a willow. 

Howell. 



In the wide, diversified, and interesting range 
of rural life, there is scarcely a single object 
to be met with but what is entitled not only to 
attention, as marking the scene presented around 
in all its variety, but as awakening associations 
which, in many instances, extend to the early 
period of our history, to days, when those many 
improvements, that distinguish the times in 
which we live, were never even dreamt of, much 
less carried into execution — improvements 
which are changing the face of the country, and 
in many cases, the habits, the feelings, and the 
transactions of its inhabitants, and working out, 
as instanced particularly in the railway system, 
that wonderful application of science and skill 

o2 
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which seems to defy the influence of space and the 
power of time^ and to tie even the most distant 
districts absolutely and marvellously together. 
Amongst these comparatively trivial, but, at the 
same time, time-honoured objects which engage 
the attention, the lover of a country life will not, 
under any circumstances, be disposed to disre- 
gard the Old Fords — the spots which, time out 
of mind, have been used for the purpose of 
saving time and space by generations now 
sleeping with their forefathers. 

The memory of the Old Fords is older than 
that of the Old Ferry — much older than that of 
the oldest bridge ; for, although the Old Fords 
may still exist in those localities, which are not 
distinguished for a superabundance of popula- 
tion, they have been crossed, from time immemo- 
rial, and, probably, will continue to be so crossed, 
even as long as the locomotive engine has got a 
steam-whistle, a piston-rod, a blast-pipe, or a 
driving-wheel. The Old Ford, indeed, is entitled 
to respect from its antiquity. It awakens recollec- 
tions, upon which the mind is disposed to dwell 
with peculiar interest. It is associated with the 
memory of days, when the hardy yeoman pro- 
ceeded to market, with the partner of his days 
seated on a pillion placed behind the saddle— 
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a custom now wholly extinct, if not wholly for- 
gotten.* It speaks of those habits connected 
with rural life and rural occupations, which 
present a striking contrast to the practices 
and habits of the present day. It has, in- 
deed, been said, that it is extremely ques- 
tionable, whether, with the present march of 
improvement, by creating wants which were 
totally unknown to, and consequently unfelt in 
former and far more simple days, and augment- 
ing desires which are difficult of gratification — 
whether more real happiness is enjoyed at the 
present artificial time, with all its heartless fri- 
volities and unmeaning and unnecessary 
fashions, than at the period, when the hum of 
the spinning wheel was Jieard in the farm-house, 
and those several occupations employed the 
time and engaged the attention of its inmates 
which are now wholly extinct, and, in many in- 
stances, nearly obliterated. No such thing ! 
The employment of the spinning wheel would 

be an absurdity now, when the steam-engine can 

* In most villages, there are yet to be found a few stone 
steps attached to the old houses of the first class, or to the 
garden walls, called « horse-steps.'* It was by these that the 
farmer^s wife, or *' the dame," perched herself upon the pil- 
lion behind her " good man." 
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drive its million of spindles and reduce the cost 
to a pointtotallynnattainablebyany othermeans. 

'< The Hyrcanian deserts, and the ^asty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as thoroughfares now."* 

The rivers in the north of England present a 
striking contrast to those of the south. In the 
northern parts of the kingdom^ the banks are 
high and precipitous ; in the southern, compa- 
ratively low, sloping, in many instances, to the 
very edge of the stream. These present a gulphy 
and more dangerous appearance : the other^ an 
aspect more pleasing and less fraught with 
peril. The fords of the larger character are 
formed in the most convenient localities of the 
more important rivers, which are moved by the 
operation of the tide — places considerably in- 
land, where the tide has nearly exhausted its 
power, where it never rises to what may be 
deemed a good height, and where, at low water, 
the stream is so shallow as to admit a passage 
across on horseback with perfect safety. In 
many — indeed, in nearly all the localities in 
question, and of the character just described, 
modem science and skill, administering to the 
wants, supplying the necessities, and contribut- 
ing to the conveniences connected especially 

* Merchant of Venice. 
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with the transit of heavy goods, coal, lime, and 
the like, have formed canals, running in many 
instances, in Unes parallel to the old river 
bed, \frhich canals, thus fed, as it were, by 
the main artery, as occasion requires, form 
those numerous navigations which can always 
be rendered available, except at the seasons of 
excessive floods, the result of heavy and inces- 
sant rain. When Brindley, whilst engaged in 
forming a navigation of the character in ques- 
tion, was asked what was the use of rivers, he 
significantly and emphatically replied, ^^ to feed 
canals to be sure — what else should they be 
for ?'^ Brindley was right. 

In consequence of the completion and the work- 
ing of navigations under these circumstances, 
the Old Fords, formed at the several points 
in question, are still, and probably will long con- 
tinue to be so preserved. It should, however, be 
borne in mind, that the Old Fords do not imme- 
diately lead to large towns, which would at once 
command bridges of the first class — rather 
from rural district to rural district, from the 
somewhat obscure village or hamlet to the 
populous maket town. But, in all instances — 
no matter as to the character of the locality in 
other respects— they save a considerable space 
of ground to the equestrian on market days, and 
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of course enable him to reach the desired point 
in a shorter time than would be the case, if he 
availed himself of the bridge which, in all like- 
lihood, is placed at a distance from his own 
residence. 

There are besides other occasions, when the 
Ford is a matter of much convenience — in 
hunting and shooting excursions, for instance, 
as well as in those piscatory adventures which, 
in former times particularly, were shared by 
many an ardent and a kind hearted brother of 
the gentle craft with an enthusiastic, yet a free 
and generous spirit — the same feeling which 
animated the bosom of honest Isaak Walton, 
and the remembrance of which still throws 
a peculiar charm even around the Old Ford 
and the very willows and sedges which decorate 
the banks of the stream. On the other hand, 
the Old Ford has been rendered available by the 
night poacher. Suddenly crossing the stream, 
by the adoption of this means, he has been 
enabled to visit those preserves which, under 
other circumstances, he durst not probably 
approach; and, thus, unexpectedly, secure a 
valuable booty, returning of course, by the same 
route, and thus eluding the vigilance of the 
keeper and his watchers, highly elated, at the 
same time^ at his own success and at the im- 
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possibility of his detection, by any ordinary 
means. Nor^ in distant and by-gone days, was 
the Old Ford disregarded by an extraordinary 
class of men, whose calling is now extinct, the 
remembrance of whose practices has derived an 
additional charm from the general belief, that 
Shakspeare himself was, at one time, connected 
with the occupation in question — that of 
deer-stealing. The deer-stealer of old, indeed, 
used the Old Ford in the same way as 
is now done by the modern poacher — for the 
purpose of preventing detection As to the 
compadrative character of these two worthies, 
it may be fairly questioned whether the 
modern poacher, with ail his undoubted 
caution and skill, is equal, so far as the exercise 
of these qualities goes, to the ancient deer- 
stealer. 

Seeing the various uses to which the Old 
Ford has been applied, it may not, perhaps, be 
out of place to introduce an account of a 
deer-stealer, given by Gilpin, in his * Forest 
Scenery.^ " I once had,*^ said he, " some 
occasional intercourse with a forest borderer, 
who had formerly been a notorious deer-stealer. 
He had often, like the deer-stealer in the play, 

G 3 
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*' Struck a doe 
And borne it cleanly by tbe keeper's nose." 

Indeed^ he had been at the head of his 
profession; and during a reign of five years, 
assured me he had killed, on an average, not 
fewer than a hundred bucks a-year. At 
length, he was obliged to abscond ; but com- 
promising his affairs, he abjured the trade, and 
would speak of his former acts without reserve. 
He has more than once confessed the sins of 
his youth to me ; from which an idea may be 
formed of the mystery of deer-stealing in its 
highest mode of perfection. In his excursions 
in the forest, he carried with him a gun, which 
unscrewed into three parts, and which he could 
easily conceal in the lining of his coat. Thus 
armed, he would drink with the under-keepers 
withdut suspicion; and when he knew them 
engaged, would securely take his stand in some 
distant part, and mark his buck ; when he had 
killed him, he would draw him aside into the 
bushes, and spend the remaining part of the 
day in a neighbouring tree, that he might be 
sure no spies were in the way; at night he 
secreted his plunder. He had bosgrded off a 
part of his cottage, (forming a rough door in it, 
like the rest of the partition, stuck full of false 
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nail-heads^) with such artifice, that the keepers, 
on an information, have searched his house 
again and again, and have gone off satisfied 
of his innocence ; though his secret larder 
perhaps, at that time, contained a brace of 
bucks. He had always a quick market for his 
venison, for the country is as ready to purchase, 
as these fellows are to procure it. It is a 
forest adage of ancient date, non est inquirendum 
unde venit venison" The same adage will 
apply, at the present day, to the game procured 
by the exertion of the night poacher, not- 
withstanding the operation of the act, which 
legalizes its sale by appointed dealers throughout 
the kingdom. Well may the "old hands" at 
poaching, in some localities, have a particular 
reverence for the facilities afforded by the Old 
Fords. 

Thus — ^if, with the remembrance connected 
with every ancient and time-honoured object, 
rolling back the tide of memory, there are asso- 
ciated thoughts and feelings connected espe- 
cially with old habits, old usages, and old 
customs, and those many details of bygone days 
which can never be remembered but with feel- 
ings, if not of reverence, at least of interest ; the 
Old Ford, however humble and unostentatious 
in its appearance, should not be despised. The 
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ancient public track ways of the country may 
be changed, as they have been changed, into 
now old green lanes, as already mentioned. 
The turnpike trusts, labouring under the 
weight of their enormous debt, may sink before 
the enormous power of the iron-rails, and be- 
come, as they are becoming, new green lanes, es- 
pecially, as has been too often the case, through 
injudicious management forming them in those 
obscurelocalities, where they ought never to have 
been formed, and keeping them in bad repair. 
But the Old Ford remains the same. It can 
outstrip the far-off memory of many matters 
and things which bear the venerable stamp of 
antiquity. Its existence and use are almost 
coeval with the river-bed itself, which has been 
scoured by the tide from age to age, and from 
generation to generation, and the memory of 
which is lost in the thick haze of doubt, of 
ignorance, and of obscurity. And if, through 
the influence of time and the operation of 
change, it has, in some particular localities, 
become lost, its memory is still preserved in 
connection with some important event, or 
marvellous or daring deed; and, under these 
circumstances, the attention of the inquiring 
stranger is by no means indisposed to dwell 
upon even the memory of the Old Fords. 
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In thressynge, in thettcliynge, in thwyttynge pinnes. 
Tho were faitours ofered and flowen to Pearses bernes, 
And flopten on whit flailes, fro morne till evene. 

Piers Plouhman. 



The illumination of the mind, by the adop- 
tion of a course of incessant study, laborious 
research, and deep thought expanding the 
intellect, improving the judgment, correcting 
the taste, and polishing the imagination, pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the ignorance which 
generally prevails amongst those who are 
doomed to endure the severest bodily toils. 
In the one case, we behold the mighty powers 
of a richly cultivated mind, diffusing, in every 
direction, the charms of genius, the wonders of 
science, the beauties of art, the attractions of 
literature, the sparklings of fancy, the bril- 
liancy of wit, the gush of feeling, the power of 
truth. In the other, we mark a withering and 
a desolating influence, creating an atmosphere 
fatal to the growth, and ungenial to the de- 
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velopement of the better feelings of our com* 
mon nature. In the one case^ we behold the 
vigour and the vitality of intellect. In the 
other^ we see the powers of the mind dwarfed 
and stunted. One is enabled to diffuse the 
charms of a brilliant imagination over all 
objects^ with which it comes in contact, and to 
clothe them in all the hues of the rainbow. 
The other retires within itself^ with a desperate 
and selfish feeling, looking, too often, with 
ferocious eagerness, to provide against the 
pinching wants of nature on the one hand, or to 
indulge in the meanest impulses on the other. 

These consequences are inevitable from 
the very nature of things ; and, in the latter 
case, it is grievous to think that it should be 
so. The endurance of the severest bodily toil 
seems to associate itself with a state of the 
grossest ignorance. That there are, however, 
some exceptions to the rule in this, as well as 
in all other cases, must be admitted. Never- 
theless, amid the many exertions, to which the 
sons of toil are exposed, it may be fairly ques- 
tioned, especially so far as the economy of the 
farm-yard is concerned, whether any employ- 
ment is attended with a greater degree of 
severity than that of the Thresher. 
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Before the morning star has furled his 
radiant banner in the blue depths of heaven ; 
before 

. . . . <* The earlj village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn," 

a bright and flickering lights shining through 
the thick gloom^ may be seen in the humblest 
of all those humble cottages which give to the 
village or hamlet its peculiar English character. 
It is the light of the Thresher. He has risen 
from his curtainless, featherless, dreamless 
bed; and is busily employed in kindUng the 
fire, in preparation for his humble morning 
meal^ previously to being joined by the partner 
of his life. After partaking of the scanty 
repast, he goes slowly forth to resume his 
severe labour, in the grey light of the morn- 
ing. He bends his heavy footsteps in the 
direction of the farm-yard, where he is em- 
ployed by the owner or occupier, without, 
however, taking with him a small quantity of 
food for dinner, unless, as is sometimes the 
case, he has to travel a considerable distance 
from his own cottage. His figure, as well as 
gait, is indicative of the severity of his labour. 
Beneath a hat broad in the brim and slouched, 
which has stood the brunt of many a storm, is 
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presented a face hard in its features, care-worn 
and toil-worn, as if the muscles had preserved 
the rigidity occasioned by extraordinary bodily 
exertion. He wears a coarse frock, or half- 
frock. His nether garments are marked by 
the coarseness of their texture, with patches 
here and there. Coarse woollen stockings of a 
dirty blue are partly covered by gaiters. 
Shoes, clouted with strong nails, complete his 
costume, except that he sometimes bears a 
coarse dark wallet or a small wicker basket, 
slung over the shoulder by a leathern strap. 

The heavy footsteps of the Thresher are well 
known, not only to the inmates of the farm- 
house, but to every living thing about the farm- 
yard. Some may have commenced the labours 
of the day, with their swillings, and sloppings, 
and scourings, and brushings, and the like. 
The farming-man and boy may have already 
proceeded to the stable to look after the horses; 
and " Dolly with her milking pail,'* may have 
put on her shapeless bonnet, which has seen 
better days, in preparation for her daily voca- 
tion. But no sooner does the poor Thresher 
throw open the doors of the barn, than there 
is a great stir amongst the denizens of the 
farm-yard, and a host of eager expectants, like 
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a pack of hungry hounds, throng to have a 
gorge at the troughs. The ox and the straw- 
fold cattle; the old hackney pony and the 
rough-haired yearlings ; all the interesting 
members of the family of Swine ; a large host 
of pigeons from the dove-cote ; and though 
last, not least, the whole of the poultry progeny 
from the roost ; — 

" While the cock with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thio ; 
And to the stack, or the barn-door. 
Stoutly struts his dames before ;"— * 

all throng, in eager and harmonious concert, 
around the door of the bam. 

Soon the Thresher throws off his time-worn 
upper garments, and bares his stalworth arm. 
Then speedily resounds the stroke of the flail, 
awakening the farmer himself from his com- 
fortable bed, where he has been dreaming of 
the well-stored gamer and the well-fattened 
stock, amidst a mist of objects — lowering skies 
and floods of rain, corn lodged, and meadows 
overflown, markets falling, highway rates, poor 
law unions, and the rest — and is impressed 
with the conviction, that the labours of the 

* Milton*8 L'Allegro. 
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day have commenced. But, if the sound of 
the flail be familiar to his ear, there is no indi- 
cation, connected with the management of the 
farm-yard and the homestead, which so forcibly 
arrests the attention of even the casual or 
indifferent observer. Indeed, through the day 
of mist and of gloom — through pelting rains 
and chilling winds — through those transient 
gleams of watery sunlight, which are speedily 
followed by an unusual agitation in the atmos- 
phere, heralding the approach of the impetuous 
tempest ; through all the varied changes of the 
latter autumn, with dripping boughs and drip- 
ping eaves, and through the depths of scowling 
winter — the stroke of the flail resounds through 
the immediate locality, and may be heard at a 
considerable distance. 

As stroke succeeds to stroke, and sound 
reverberates to sound, the mind is disposed 
to conceive the personification of the severest 
toil — the sweating brow, the tired arm, the 
quick-beating pulse, the thumping heart, 
the aching loins, the trembling knee — as 
all the muscles, sinews, tendons, and thews 
of the human frame are brought into full, 
and, often into painful operation. Nor is 
it possible to shake from the mind the con- 
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viction, that, whatever may be the character and 
extent of the labours of other countries, in the 
east or in the west — the labour of the English 
Thresher is greater than all. But its severity 
is borne, with an unequalled degree of patient 
endurance — a quality the exercise of which, 
while it is worthy of all praise, as well as of 
full reward — while it evinces a faithful and 
unflinching resolution, which few, if any other 
countries, can present, and which is known by 
the somewhat vulgar, but significant term of 
" pluck,*' — forms a peculiar and striking cha- 
racteristic of the English labourer. Verily, the 
Thresher is worthy of his reward. 

" Beneath the upright shafts of those elms 
We may discern the thresher at his task. 
Thump after thump resounds the constant flail, 
That seems to swing uncertain, and yet falls 
Fall on the destined ear. Wide flies the chaff; 
The rustling straw sends ap a frequent mist 
Of atoms, sparkling in the noonday beam. 
Come hither, ye that press your beds of down 
And sleep not : see him sweating o*er his bread 
Before he eats it. 'Tis the primal curse, 
But softened into mercy .'^* 

The labour of this humble son of toil is often 
solitary. In the several occupations of the 

• Cowper*s Task. 
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field, the toils of the day are cheered by many 
objects, the pleasant beams of the sun, the 
surpassing beauty of the landscape, and the 
countless delightful sights and delightful sounds 
peculiar to an out-of-door or country life, which 
exhilarate the spirit and enliven the heart. But 
the Thresher shares in none of these. Nor can 
he, if he would exclaim — 

'* I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My very soul they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring/** 

In foreign lands, the labours of the Thresher 
are performed in the open air. We learn by 
HoUand^s translation of Plutarch, that ^* hus- 
bandmen were afraid to thrash their wheat upon 
a dry and sandy floor, because of ants ; for 
soone they will take to that kinde of grane in 

such a place.^^t 

And, in proof of the estimation in which, in 
those days, the labour of thrashing was held, 
we learn, by the same author's translation 
of Pliny, that " the good red bearded wheat, 

* Gray's Prospect of Eton College, 
t Holland. Plutarch, p. 826. 
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" Far, Cometh hardly out of the huske, and 
asketh some painefull threshing,'^* 

But if we may be induced to apply to the mo- 
dern Thresher, the exclamations of Bishop Hall, 
" Oh God ! what was the thrashing floore of 
even a Jebusite to thee, above all other soils ? 
What virtue, what merit was in this earth ?"t 
we cannot turn aside from the conviction, that 
the very gloom of the barn presents a striking 
contrast to the green meadow, the waving corn, 
the fragrant bean-field, the perfumed clover-ley, 
the melodious woodland, the gushing springs, 
the flashing waters. The Thresher, cabined, 
cribbed, and confined, beholds none of these. 
Nor is this all. The milk-maid has her ditty, 
the ploughman his song, the team-driver his 
whistle. These cheer their several occupations. 
But the Thresher knows no ditty,- no song, no 
whistle, to cheer his toil. The charms which 
charm others, charm not him ; and if he pauses 
for a time to put aside the straw, to sweep his 
floor, or to unbind the sheaves, that compara- 
tively easy occupation only affords him, at inter- 
vals, the opportunity to wipe the sweat from his 

* Holland. Plinie, b. xviii. c.30. 

t Bishop Hall. Cont. The Numbering of the People. 
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heated brow^ to relax the tired sinews, and to 
take his breath for a renewed eflFort. 

The mind of the Thresher is in a state of im- 
prisonment. The severity of his labour bars 
him from the indulgence of thought, and from 
participation in all generous and praise-worthy 
impulses. He is a human machine, chained 
and bound down by the character of his occu- 
pation. His mind has not the opportunity of 
expansion or of improvement. But he knows 
that his wants, his supplies of food, are of 
daily occurrence. He never takes into the 
estimate, that the meaner descriptions of animals 
possess the power of outliving, for a time, the 
Demon of scarcity, in the precise ratio to their 
probable means of subsistence. This is parti- 
cularly the case with beasts of prey and with 
rapacious birds. Thus, the eagle can live 
without food for five weeks; the badger, a 
month ; a dog, thirty-six days ; a toad, fourteen 
months; and a beetle three years. 

On the other hand, viewing the capabilities 
of mere intellect, there is not an object more 
interesting in its nature, or more beneficial in 
its operation, than that which is presented by 
the intellectual progress of a rich and powerful 
mind, fraught with all mental capabilities. 
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struggling against the opposing, and, apparently, 
overwhelming currents of birth and of fortune, 
and by the exercise of force and unflinching 
perseverance, attaining an elevated position in 
society, particularly as instanced in Watt, in 
Arkwright, in Smeaton, in Brindley, in Rennie, 
in Telford, in Leather, and in Stephenson — 
men, who, springing from an humble condition, 
and without a scientific education, have left 
behind them monuments, which claim the ad- 
miration of the present, and will command 
the respect and the veneration of all succeeding 
times. No instance can, however, be presented 
of a similar character from the ranks of the 
Thresher. Pursuing the same mill-horse track 
from day to day, from sun-rise to sun-down, 
he seems to be incapable of freeing himself from 
the eternal swing of the ever-sounding, ever-re- 
verberating flail. The powers of his intellect 
appear to be absorbed in the nature of his severe 
employment, the weary day bringing the desire 
of repose, and the cessation of repose bringing 
the weary day. 

To the Thresher, fortune never dimpled her 
cheeks with smiles. He may, it is true, 
with the philosophy of the shepherd, in that 
most delightful of all pastoral productions in 
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any language, As you Like it — say, " I know, 
the more one sickens, the worse at ease he is ; 
and that he that wants money, means, and con- 
tent, is without three good friends ; — that the 
property of rain is to wet, and fire to burn : that 
good pasture makes fat sheep ; and that a great 
cause of the night is lack of the sun ! But beyond 
the mere changes of the seasons, the Thresher's 
observations rarely extend. He attempts to 
dive into no intricacies, to fathom no myste.- 
ries, to strike out no new and nearer path to 
the attainment of the same end ; nor to explain 
whatever appears incongruous, or to unfold 
whatever is wrapped up in seeming difficulty. 
Nor does he perplex himself, while threshing 
out the grain, whether the growth of each stem 
— the sap in all vegetable productions — is pro- 
pelled by an electrical force according to Du- 
trochet, or capillary, according to Poisson. 
He knows that he has to thrash out the grain; 
and nothing more connected with his occupa- 
tion enters his imagination. 

Sunday, to the Thresher, is a welcome day of 
rest; but the severity of his toil little disposes 
him to become a worshipper within the sacred 
walls of the village church. The voice of 
reproof, the lessons of admonition, the encou- 
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ragement of hope, the words of mercy, the 
verse of forgiveness seldom fall upon his ear. 
But this is not always the case. The Thresher, 
it is true, like those who move in a higher 
sphere — those who, blinded by party propensi- 
ties, use the wealth, which they never earned, for 
the promotion of party purposes, and the power 
of their own position for the infliction of wrong 
— the Thresher has run his head against correct 
principles. There is an excuse for the one ; but 
no excuse for the other. And if, at any period, 
the Thresher has been found in the ranks of 
those, whose object was the demolition of 
threshing machines, he is entitled to excuse, 
when it is considered, that the people of Bristol 
petitioned parliament against the introduction 
of steam navigation, which, it was attempted to 
be shown, would ruin the port ; and now Bris- 
tol itself possesses the magnificent Great West- 
ern, and Bristol is enriched ; and, further, that 
Dr. Lardner and a whole host of skilful engi. 
neers denounced the possibility, that the wide 
Atlantic could be navigated with steam ; and 
now the ocean steamer " walking the waters 
like a thing of life,'' can successfully accomplish 
the voyage in twelve days. 

Truly is the Thresher worthy of his hire ; and 

H 
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if that high moral feeling, which prompted the 
expression contained in holy writ — ** thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the com/* — ^be allowed to have its full influ- 
ence here, as is still the case in eastern coun* 
tries, the most ungrudging kindness and consi- 
deration should, on all occasions, be extended 
to the Thresher. 
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THE WOODS AT MIDNIGHT. 



All things are hushed as nature's self lay dead ; 
The woodlands seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat. 
And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dew sweat. 

Fairie Queene. 



There are too many persons living amongst 
us, whose minds, warped by the tortuous ways 
of money-getting, who can find no good in 
anything presented in the daily panorama of 
nature's glorious works never-ending, still 
beginning, and all beautiful in every change of 
the seasons, unless it turns money into their 
own pockets. But the most trifling things in 
life form, if we could discern them and apply 
them to their genuine use, the chain — that 
chain which binds us to heaven — the stem, the 
leaf, the flower, the fruit, the rill, the river, 
the breeze, the cloud, the wood-song, the 

H 2 
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lightning flashy the thunder peal^ the torrent 
roar — thmgs animate or inanimate, or even 
seemingly extraneous— nay, at all seasons and 
at all hours — to the deep, the sincere, the big 
heart, even the Woods at Midnioht. 

Let us, at that mysterious hour, when 
^' drowsy tinklings have lulled the distant 
folds,*^ when the weary have found their home 
and are at rest, when sleep, innocent sleep, 
has closed the eyelids 'of grief and of affliction, 
when the angels of heaven are whispering in 
the ear of the sleeping infant, and dimpling its 
sweet cheeks with smiles which seem to par- 
take more of heaven than of earth — let us 
plunge into the depths of the solemn midnight 
woods — not 

*• Woods that wave o*er Delpbi*s steep ; 
Isles, that crown th' Egean deep ; 
Fields that cool Hissus laves, 
Or where Meander's ambent waves 
In lingering lab*rinthi creep ; * "** 

but, in the woods of our own beloved land. 
Yet if thy heart is stricken with doubt or 
hesitation — if the feeling of fear has found a 
habitation within thine own bosom, blanching 

• Gray. 
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the cowardly cheek — if thy mind is dark with 
the indelible stains of iniquity, distorted by 
malice, or warped by prejudice — ^blighted by 
the vice, which of all vices, clings to thee like 
thine own shadow^ and throws a gloom over 
the fairest of names, the lilies of the field of 
life— 

<<That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite ; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent lore. 
And sets a blister there ;*" 

Oh ! enter not within the precincts of the 
solemn midnight temple ! Behold ! Shrink 
not ! There is, after all, something peculiarly 
awful and impressive^ something peculiarly 
solemn and sublime, in the aspect and the 
associations of the Woods at Midnight. 

'* 'Tis now the very witching time of night; 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to the world.*'t 

The busy hum of day, the chorus, swelling 
from a thousand harmonious throats, the 
sound of the woodman's axe, reverberated on 

* Hamlet. f Hamlet 
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all sidesj the shout of the labourer from th^ 
neighbouring furrows, taken up loudly by the 
margin of the wood, and whispered from its 
deepest recesses — ^the lowing of cattle — the 
bleating of sheep — ^the call of the partridge, 
the pheasant, the woodpecker, the jay, the 
magpie ; these sounds, familiar to the ear 
during the prevalence of day, have wholly 
ceased ; and, instead of the hum of countless 
insects, the sunny flight of the gorgeous but- 
terflies, and the murmur of the merry-wander- 
ing bees, a more than mute expressive silence 
reigns around. 

The night-flies, it is true, are abroad, and 
flitting about upon noiseless wing, in every 
direction. Yet, how solemn — how awful 
the scene ! The innumerable host of flowers, 
which enamel the floor of the solemn sanc- 
tuary, seeking out those hollow nooks and 
peaceful recesses, where they have erected their 
own perfumed and many-hued homes, have 
closed their eyes in sleep, as the silent dews of 
night steal around their drooping heads. 
Thick darkness has descended upon the scene 
— so deep, and so impressive, indeed, that it 
may be felt in the very inmost recesses of the 
heart* Here is an impenetrable mass of foliage 
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as black as death, and as mute as black, the 
seeming abode of bony spectres and of bloody 
apparitions, all huddled together in discordant 
compact^ gibbering at each other's hideousness, 
and ready to track the footsteps of the mid- 
night murderer ; there, knots of merry elves 
and tiny fairies are preparing for the midnight 
revel, some dancing around in fantastic whirls, 
to tibe small taper- light of the glow-worm, with 
its voiceless music, others are hanging the 
dew-drop in the eye of the flower, or preparing 
for their gambols over the adjacent meadows, 
to leave their rings upon the grass of "which 
the ewe not bites/' Lower down, in the 
uneven rocky hollow, the darkness is, if pos- 
sible, still more dense; and from its inmost 
recesses, the attentive ear is smitten with a 
low-breathing, deep, mysterious moan, which 
dies away upon the wind like the wave along 
the shore, but leaves upon the soul an im- 
pression not easily obliterated by the ebbing 
tide of time. 

Onwards ! The riding is broad ; and there is 
ample room and verge enough for the purpose 
of defence, should danger threaten. Behold I at 
the extremity of the long-drawn vista, sinking 
towards the horizon, Sirius, the dog-star, has 
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unfurled his flaming banner, portentous of 
evil. High over head, the darkness is spread 
abroad like a pall, as if the lamps of night were 
all burnt out, and the mourners at the funeral 
of once-jocund day had performed their last 
solemn rites, and left the darkness to preside 
over the sorrowing scene. The only star has 
set. One universal blackness now reigns over 
all; and not a sound is heard. The winds 
have slunk to their secret caves, and are 
hushed in peace. And where art thou, sweet 
bird of night, making the woods resound with 
thy matchless melody? Thou hast fled to 
other lands ; and thy flight seems to be 
mourned by the deepest silence. Yet, start 
not at the sound of thine own footfall: security 
is everywhere. 

Now, can the courageous soul, freed from 
the many trammels of this working-day world, 
frona the smoke of the crowded town, concen- 
trate all its powers, turn over the book of 
memory, pore over blighted hopes and banished 
enjoyments and blessings, which seemed to 
come from heaven, and dwell upon the once 
happy home and the peaceful earth now 
spread over with the ashes of ruin and th^ 
desolation of desolation. For the desert of 
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life is not without its oasis, upon which the 
pilgrim foot may joyfully tread ; nor the wild 
waste without a tree in which the dove of 
hope may rest her weary wing — if not return 
with the olive branch of peace. Now, indeed, 
amid this solemn scene, when the angel of 
sleep is watching the bed of repose, hovering 
around the pillow pressed by the ringlet-head 
of mature, matchless beauty; now, may the 
heart gush forth its feelings, for the spirit of 
love dwelleth everywhere. 

KATE. 

Thou makest all things sacred by thy touch 
Of hand or foot : there*8 not a leaf or flower 
That meets thy gaze, but owns thy magic power. 

And breathes thy name in perfumed accents — such 

As Beauty's titled daughters never knew. How much, 
Let the warm heart speak, that gusheth hour by hour» 
Though tempests crash and threatening storm-clouds 
lower. 

With aspirations high as soul can clutch. 

Match me, ye votaries of dance and song, 
And all ye know of beautiful and bright ; 

Match me, ye sycophants of heart and tongue. 
And I will dim ye with a lovelier light ; 

The light of thine own eye — thy beauty — ^grace— 

Which make a palace of thy dwelling-place. 

But the reign of silence at this dark and 
solemn hour is not supreme* Her wand is 

H 3 
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broken and buried a thousand fathoms deep» 
Strange and mysterious noises prevail around. 
What's that ? Merely the rushing of the wood 
hare, bent upon a visit to a distant locality ; 
and nearer, the scuffling bolt of the rabbits sud- 
denly alarmed. Again ? There the pole-cat is 
stealing from its den, and hurrying in pursuit of 
its prey ; and here the weazel is doing the same. 
Indeed^ all the vermin of the woods are astir, 
each pursuing its own peculiar habits with 
which it is endowed by its creator, cautious of 
danger on the one hand, yet resolute in its pur- 
pose on the other. But the track of the bad- 
ger is marked by a louder, more rustling noise 
through the dense underwood. Be not 
alarmed ! There is a turn in the riding at this 
point ; — listen ! The sharp, quick bark of the 
fox resounds through the wood. It becomes 
louder and louder. He is coming this way : 
step aside and do not stir a foot. He passes 
onwards ; and the haste, with which he hurries 
past, is a sufficient indication, that he is fully 
aware of the presence of the stranger, A dis- 
tant repetition of his bark marks his arrival at 
the margin of the wood. The sound dies away ; 
and his course to the distant hen-roost of the 
farmer indicates his perfect knowledge of the 
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intricacies of the locality, and shows also, that 
he wastes no time in the accomplishment of his 
purpose, especially if the supply of rabbits has 
become somewhat scarce. In that case, a good 
fat hen, a duck, a goose, or a turkey will, in all 
probability, fall a sacrifice. It may, howeverj 
be mentioned here, that the fox possesses more 
forethought, with all his cunning, than is gene- 
rally known. If his visit to the hen*roost has 
been remarkably successful, and he finds, on his 
return, that he is overloaded, he will secure a 
part of his booty to be fetched, as occasion 
serves, by burying it in some secure place. 

Proceeding slowly onward, the wood seems to 
become more dense; and the darkness more 
appalling. The wood- doves alarmed at the 
almost silent footfall, rush upon the wing with a 
startling noise ; and the attentive ear may mark 
their alighting at a distant and a more secure 
spot, alarming the beautiful pheasant in its 
roost, and the hawk in his aerie. All around is 
again silence, but broken at intervals by stran- 
ger noises. A cry is heard resembling that of 
an infant in distress. Is that the merlin? 
Listen — ^you distinguish the mew of the cat* 
How is this ? Why — it is the jay— the English 
mocking bird — who can take up and use all 
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sounds which have met his ear, and repeat 
them in the closest imitation. 

Yet, hold! The wood still maintains its 
grave solemnity of aspect — ^its awful but broken 
silence. .From the lower part of its locality, 
there is an unusual cry of distress. What is it ? 
" Mam— mam— mam," is succeeded by a fearful 
struggle— then all is mute. A hare has been 
caught in the wires of the Poacher, and has 
struggled her last. Voices are heard coming 
from a distance. Their louder sound indicates 
the approach of the whole poaching party. 
Stand beneath this sacred yew ; and be as mute 
as a fish. " Bill — ^how many ?'' " Three — ^two 
hares and a rabbit." *^ Good— Fve got two ; 
but Where's my bitch ?'* ^^ I can't tell — I never 
saw her." ^* Who set the wires below the end 
of the Bro wnlees ?" '' I did." « What— with 
a narrow span V* " Yes.'* " Then, my bitch 
went that way ; and she's as dead as a herring.'' 
" I did all for the best." ^' Stop— what's that 
noise under the old yew !" " Where ?" " Just 
there." " Nonsense — there's nothing." " As 
I live, I heard something !" " The Phi- 
listines — don't speak, but hurry on — never 
mind." " D — n me, it's as dark as pitch ; a 
storm is coming — cross over to the Long Acre, 
and up the Firbeck to the back lane to the vil- 
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lage/' *^ Hush— don't speak a word, till we 
get clear of this black wood." — " Oh ! my poor 
bitch, the best in the country — I shall never 
see her again.'* " Hush — ^hush — I am certain 
there's some person under the old yew.'' 
" Never mind — let 'em come on — we're a match 
for any three at any rate." A crash in the 
hedge denotes that the Long Acre has been 
gained by the poachers, and that they are, with 
their booty, in perfect safety. 

What had been predicted by the midnight 
poacher, with regard to the weather, is strictly 
correct. The first fearful indications are apparent 
by faint gleams of light thrown over the prevail- 
ing darkness of the scene, which, if possible, is 
made more horrible by the hooting and shouting 
of the owls— « Tu— tu— wo— wo— o"— " Tu- 
tu — ^wo — wo— o'' — ^^Wo — o — o — o— o;" with 
the horrid croak of the night raven ; — 

** The hateful messenger of heavy things. 
Of death and dolor telling sad tidings ;" 

sights and sounds enough to make the flesh 
creep, or as though a host of spiders with their 
long claws were crawhng — crawling along one's 
back. The giant arms of the tall timber trees 
are raised, like the prize-fighters', for the coming 
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fight. Every varied sound, from the lowest 
note of the compass to the highest, is breathed 
with a power and a potency which cannot fail to 
reach the inmost recesses of the boldest heart, 
to appal the firm, and to horrify the timid. 
But, bear the spirit nobly up. Good flows 
from everything. 

Amid the manv marvels of nature, there is 
one marveU indeed, which, however unobserved, 
stands conspicuously out through all the peculia- 
rities of this midnight picture. Every tree has 
its particular tone, which evinces its particular 
character, elicited, as both are, by the power of 
the midnight winds. Through a dark mass of 
Scotch firs, a deep roar prevails, like to the eter- 
nal surge of the mighty ocean. The light flutter 
of the aspin, trembling with fear and with the 
agitation of perturbation, forms a striking con- 
trast to the deep cathedral diapason of the 
solemn yew, unmoved amid all scenes. The 
oak is firm and manly in its voice, and hurls the 
tone of defiance against all its enemies, in 
the tempestuous struggle. The linden and the 
hornbeam are shy and timid, uttering a more 
softened murmur. The elm is a note or two 
higher ; and the ash, firmly clasped by the per- 
tinacious ivy, is higher still. The graceful 
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larch breathes around a tone, somewhat higher 
than the diapason of the fir ; while the willow, 
with her drooping tresses, utters a mournful 
sob. And as the thick rains come dancing to 
the earth, the tall poplar, with its graceful wave 
of recognition, and the weeping birch, sorrow- 
ing over the scene, breathe around a delicious 
fragrance — ^an incense thrown upon the altar of 
the King of Storms, as if to appease his anger, 
to allay the fiiry of his might, and to soothe the 
anger of his displeasure, by an offering emanat- 
ing from the very heart. 

Louder and louder still comes on the impe- 
tuous storm. The tall timber trees toss their 
branches on high. The whole wood is up in 
arms ; and varied voices mingle in one universal 
roar upon roar, 

** As clouds thicken the night) 

Hark, how the tempest crashes through the forest! 

The owls fly out in strange affright; 

The columns of the evergreen palaces 

Are split and shattered j 

The roots creak and stretch and groan ; 

And ruinously overthrown, 

The trunks are crushed and battered 

By the fierce blast's unconquerable stress."* 

The big rain descends in torrents. The Spirit 

* Shelley's translation of a passage from Goethe's Faust. 
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of the Storm, enthroned upon the winds, hurls 
below his fiery bolts, as he hurries along. ^Fhe 
black mass of clouds is cleft in twain by the 
forked lightnings. Crash succeeds to crash. 
The terrible artillery of heaven roll their thun- 
ders peal upon peal. The deep echoes of the 
wood are awakened from their slumbers, and 
they shout the alarm at the very top of their 
many-mingled voices. The monarch of the 
wood is laid prostrate, with a deep groan. 
The tempest-army still moves onward with a 
sweep of terror ; and the roar, fainter and fainter, 
indicates that it will soon be lost in the dark 
distance. And behold! At the far distant 
extremity of the riding, the clouds are opening 
their sable vest ; and the crescent moon comes 
forth and throws her brilliant beam up the long 
avenue, silvering the tops of the tall trees, dis- 
pelling the deep gloom below, and blessing the 
roost of the little bird — the bow of hope new 
bent in heaven — ^the herald of gladness — ^the 
messenger of peace. 



THE WELLS. 



Upon the sprynge of fresh welles, 
Hopinge to dwelle and no where elles. 

GOWEIU 

Of welles sweet and colde ynow, of lessen and of mede. 

R. Gloucester. 



That man^ be his station in society what- 
ever it may— be he attired in the regal robe, 
wielding the 'sceptre of a great empire for the 
achievement of all the mighty pm'poses of true 
greatness — ^be he clothed in the garb of the 
labouring artisan, handUng the mallet and driv- 
ing the chisel, and fiUing up his gap of exist- 
ence by a life of usefulness to his fellow-creatures 
— ^be he possessed of power, swaying the desti-"" 
nies of nations by his matchless eloquence in the 
senate, advocating the great principles of hea- 
venly truth and of human freedom — ^be he com- 
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monest hodman to the commonest brick-setter 
— ^that man, even in the present disorganized 
condition of society, having, as indeed all 
men have, more or less, a vein of poetry exist- 
ing in his very heart, although, perhaps, incapa- 
ble of its expression — that man never disdains, 
or turns away from the sight of all that is 
beautiful and attractive in inanimate nature. — 
The peaceful valley, with its equally peaceful 
river — the rugged cliff, with its headlong tor- 
rent — the sleeping lake that knows no dream — 
the solemn wood, with its melodious hymn and 
full-voiced chorus — the waving corn-field, with 
sea-like undulations — the quiet meadow, with 
cattle feeding — the mute sunbeam, with its 
glance from heaven — even the gushing Wells 
—all objects separate in themselves, or com- 
bined, form a whole embraced in the word land- 
scape, upon which the eye loves to dwell, until, 
gazing onwards, its beauty fades away in the 
dim distance, and earth itself seems to touch 
the hem of heaven. 

The sight of each component part of the 
picture— its shadows as well as its lights — ^its 
more prominent objects, which, with the foil of 
the cloudless skies, stand most conspicuouly 
out^ as well as those of minuter character 
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\vhich seem partly lost in the obscurity of more 
sombre hues— even exclusive of the matchless 
excellence of the whole, the production of the 
Almighty artist — is calculated to revive the re- 
membrance of the days of boyhood — 

« Turnnig to mirth all tilings of earth. 
As only boyhood can;" — 

those hours, when the opening bloom of the heart 
has not been stained with the tears and storms 
of the world, nor bUghtedby the breath of care, 
nor struck down by the hand of injustice, 
nor defeated in the tiger-fight of self-interest 
— moments, when the sun of happiness was 
bright above, and the flowers of truth, and 
affection, and innocence were blooming below, 
and all went " merry as the marriage bell/' 
Let any man, worthy of the name of man, be 
placed in any situation in after life — ^let him 
attain the highest eminence in the land, not by 
climbing the pinnacle of fame like the snail, 
leaving the slimy traces of his infamous pro- 
gress, but, having cleaved the highest heaven of 
invention, by descending upon the apex with 
the wings of the eagle — ^let him be a wanderer 
or an exile in foreign lands — let him be doomed 
to a life of toil, and pain, and penury, when 
every thing is lost but the faintest gleam of the 
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faintest hope — and let him turn his thoughts 
inwards — to his Ufe within himself — and he 
will find, in some part of his soul, a love for all 
things familiar to his youth — objects, the re- 
membrance of which acts as a necromancer, who^ 
with one wave of his wand, presents before the 
soul's eye, each object which he once loved and 
still loves, and upon which, in his calmer and 
more reflecting moments, he yet loves to linger 
with an ardent fondness and with a pure aflfec- 
tion. 

^* Since I have been confined in prison,'' said 
the celebrated ex-Abb^ Lamennais in St. 
Pflagie, the other day, " I feel myself getting 
old; I love to turn back towards the souvemrs 
of my infancy. I have forgotten nothing. Brit- 
tany is present before me, as in the early days 
of my life. Not a blade of grass, not a solitary 
sunbeam, not a single movement of animal life, 
has escaped me. I live now in it all ; I have 
made to myself a world out of it, to which I 
retire during the evil days of captivity.'** So 
— let us linger about the Old Wells. 

* Lamennais, the celebrated author of Paroles d*un Croy^ 
ant, a work which made a great stir throughout the whole of 
Europe, was, in 1841, confined in the prison of St. P^lagie, 
for the publication of a seditious libel. The period of his 
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It seems a matter of impossibility to mention 
the word ^* WellSy' without feeling that a count- 

imprisonmeDt expired in January, 1842. A Parisian journal 
contains the following notice of him while in his confine- 
ment, from the pen of M. Alphonse fisguiros, one who is 
deemed amongst the most charming writers in France, how- 
ever rash on political subjects : — 

" Stt P^lagie,** he says <* was a convent before it became a 
prison. It was devoted to the reception of Penitent Magda- 
lens. Madame Beauharnais de Miramion, the foundress of 
the establishment, had built, for unfortunate women, this 
asylum against the seductions of the world. At their en- 
trance they took the name of Fillex de bcnne volonti. But 
everything changes with time. St. P^Iagie has now no re- 
cluse de bonne volonU, no voluntary inhabitants except its 
goalers ; formerly it was repentance that led to this solitude, 
to-day it is the gendarme ! 

*< St. F^lagie now has nothing holy or venerable about it, 
except certain captives, there retained for the cause of hu- 
mankind. My first movement upon entering within its walls 
was to inquire for Monsieur Laniennais. I was told that he 
did not reside in my pavilion. A grate separated us — a grate 
which was guarded by a rigid old watchman, the burlesque 
St. Peter of the place, whose hand incessantly holds an 
enormous key. His orders are to refuse admission to all who 
have not fortified themselves with an order from the director. 

'*! waited for an occasion, which presented itself eventually, 
when Lagrange came to pass some days amongst us. The 
arrival of Lagrange was an event. He is the chief of a 
violent party in politics, but his character, beside being he- 
roic, is one of the most amiable in existence. Lagrange 
undertook to obtain for me permission to pass the interdicted 
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less host of accociations are rushing upon the 
mind from all lands and from all histories. In 

grate, and we went up together to the chamber of this great 
living French writer. It was evening ; his apartment, situate 
directly under the roof, received, through five small windows 
obscured by iron bars, the last rays of the setting sun. 
Lamennais opened the door for us, and received us with a 
charming affability. He spoke to us of philosophy and reli- 
gion with that calm lucidity and incredible power of logic 
which enabled him to traverse in the course of his conversa- 
tion, without the slightest hesitation or uncertainty, the loftiest 
and most rugged summits of the mysteries of human thought. 
I withdrew from this interview, as I had always withdrawn 
from the perusal of his works, overpowered and amazed by 
the revelations of a superior intelligence. We parted late at 
night. 

** J continued to see M. Lamennais from time to time in 
his chumber. His windows, situate at an elevation of 107 
prison steps from the ground, open upon an immense prospect. 
The illustrious recluse never descends to the prison court. 
He takes his recreation and exercise with his eyes alone. His 
sight traverses from the alleys of the Garden of Plants, newly- 
sanded, and shadowed by tall chesnut-trees, to the distant 
banks of the Seine and the dungeon of Vincennes, where 
Mirabeau was confined. The heir of the social and political 
views of Bernardin de St. Pierre, the living * professor of the 
religion of nature,' is caged in a chamber not an inch 
more than six feet high. To a tall man it would be a species 
of Procrustian bed j fortunately its present possessor does 
not feel much inconvenience from the circumstance* Lamen- 
nais is only lofty in genius. 

One of those things which I appreciated most highly in 
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every age of the world, wells and fountains have 
been the particular objects of regard or of 

this interesting and prolific (how prolific !) conrersation of 
this renaarkable writer was the moral sequence which, con- 
trary to the vulgar notions upon this subject, pervades his 
entire destiny as a thinker and a politician. Lamennais has 
never changed, or, at least, whatever changes his career may 
have exhibited have relation only to the variable and superfi- 
cial aspect of outer form ^ at bottom he has always been the 
same that he appears to-day. In his Essay on Indiferencef 
for example, in endeavouring to chain philosophy to the doc- 
trine of an universal consent amongst men, he did nothing 
else but introduce the democratic principle into the intellec- 
tual order of things. It remained for him, in order to be 
consistent with himself, to transplant the same ideas, at a 
later period, to the field of philosophy, and to this develope- 
ment he was inevitably led* 

*' M. Lamennais leads at St. P^lagie a life whose solitude is 
entirely filled up with labour and meditation. He awakes 
each morning from five to six o'clock. At eight he takes a 
sober breakfast of caf^ au laie, in which he breaks the end of 
a small roll ; he then studies or writes up to noon. At this 
hour the visits commence, and are prolonged sometimes to 
six o'clock in summer. The venerable captive receives in 
the same little chamber. Ch&teaubriand, B^ranger, Corme- 
nin, Arago, David d' Angers, Berryer, Lallemont of Montpe- 
lier, and many other distinguished men, come to visit in his 
exile this man, who has secured the veneration even of ene- 
mies. After dinner he walks in his chamber till night, reads, 
or receives us when we go to visit him. Such are the simple 
and almost austere tastes of a man who has been accused of 
ambition, and who has three distinct times refused the Car- 
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veneration, no matter what system of philoso- 
phy, what creed of belief, or what form of wor- 

dinars hat. I should despair, if the reader were to figure M. 
Lamennais to his mind's eye as I myself have figured him, 
before I had the high gratification of making his acquaint- 
ance—an extraordinary but sombre man. On the contrary, 
he is a man of the most charming esprit and gaiety, pleasant 
and playful, though often biting, in his remarks. I believe 
that age has contributed much, by calming him down, to 
smooth the asperities of his fiery nature—- a nature so well re 
fleeted in the energetic and splendid pages of his Affaires de 
Rome, At the present hour M. Lamennais appears to me to 
have attained to milder emotions, and (as it were) to a new 
phase of his great talent. 

*< M. Lamennais is now engaged upon the composition of a 
book, impressed with all that natural and primitive poetry, 
whose secret was revealed to us in the Paroles (Tun Croyant 
and the Livre du Peuple. I am bold to say that I know 
nothing in this world so beautiful, excepting the Bible alone, 
as the detached morsels which this great writer had the kind- 
ness to read to me. Each was a little picture studied with 
perfect taste : the choice of details and the graceful simplicity 
of the frame- work form the singular merit of these pictures, 
which go right at once to the soul : — an humble shepherd by 
the sea-side, field-labourers, a young peasant girl at her win- 
dow, a tranquil rural life. Above these compositions so clear 
in their outline and so sober in their colouring, is ever seen 
to soar the grandeur of a sublime moral thought, which ex- 
tends to a vast distance the boundaries of the horizon, and 
gives te the landscape, as it were, an infinite perspective. In 
all this there is visible an Immense power. 

** Before concluding, I may remark a curious fact ; it is 
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ship; may^ at each period, have predommated. 
Nay, the feeling of gratitude for the essential 
blessings, which they have conferred upon many 
a race, and people, whose history is nearly lost 
in the mist and obscurity of the past — that 
feeUng seems not only to have been deep and 
sincere, but universal and enduring. In the 
ages of Heathenism, numerous rites and impos- 
ing ceremonies were performed at the Wells : 
pilgrimages were made to the spots where they 
abounded; and temples were erected in their 
immediate localities. At the far-famed foun- 
tain of Arethusa in Sjrracuse, high and splendid 
festivals were held by the people; and in 
Roman antiquity we trace in the Fontinalia the 
decorations of weUs and fountains with innu- 
merably varied flowers, garlands, and the like.* 

this — that Brittany and (what is stiU more extraordinary) St. 
Malo have produced the three greatest men whom modern 
France has produced, in science*, literature, and philosophy— 
Broussais, Ch&teaubriand, and Lamennais. The two latter 
were, so to say, born under the same roof.*' 

* The ancient custom of well-dressing prevails, at least; 
did so within the last few years, at Tissington, in Derbyshire. 
It is known by the term of *< well-flowering." The ceremony 
takes place on Holy Thursday \ and that day is kept as a fes- 
tival. The wells are five in number. They are decorated 
with wreaths and garlands of newly gathered flowers, formed 
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Nor is it wholly possible^ that the mind can 
turn aside from the thought of Hagar and 
Ishmael and the well that sprang up in the wil- 
derness of Beersheba ; of the beautiful Rebecca, 
with the pitcher upon her shoulder at the well 
of Nahor in Mesopotamia; of the wells of 
Gerar, in the land of the Philistines ; of Rachel, 
watering her sheep at the well of Haran ; of 
camels, and flocks, and herds — the cattle on a 
thousand hills — down to the time of Jesus 
Christ — the day when he sat upon the well of 
Jacob and talked with the woman of Samaria. 

It is pleasantto dwell upon these matters^ and 
to indulge in the associations that spring up in 
the mind, like the water in the Wells them- 
selves. In those days of pastoral simplicity, 
however, there prevailed a spirit of contention, 
whose power has not been exhausted through 
the lapse of age after age. We are told by 
Blackstone in his Commentaries, that " the 

in Tarious devices. The villagers put on their best attire, 
and open their houses for the reception of their friends. 
There is service at the church on that day. A procession is 
afterwards formed, and the respective wells are visited in suc- 
cession. The psalms for the day, the epistle, and the gospel, 
are read, one at each well, the whole conclnding with a hymn, 
accompanied by a band of music. The remainder of the day 
is^pent in rural sports and pastimes. 
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book of Genesis (the most venerable monu- 
ment of antiquity, considered merely with a 
view to history) will furnish us with frequent 
instances of violent contentions concerning 
weUs ; the exclusive property of which appears 
to have been established in the first digger or 
occupant, even in places, where the ground 
and herbage remained yet in common." 

Putting aside the remarks of the learned com- 
mentator, and stepping down, from the heights 
of high antiquity to the present times — the 
more immediate object of this notice — let us 
wander forth; and, avoiding the pubhc high- 
ways of the district, pass over the peaceful 
meadow-path, along the unfrequented lane, and 
by the margin of the almost impenetrable, the 
solemn wood. The pure, the exhilarating breeze 
of morning is abroad; the sky is without a 
cloud, and a spirit of gladness and of beauty is 
spread over the land ; and if amid a scene so 
fair, so harmonious, so peaceful, the mind par- 
takes of the same character, and the robe of 
sorrow and affliction is cast aside ; — if a feeling 
of calmness and serenity assumes the place of 
gloom and despondency, and the bright waters 
of happiness gush upwards from the well- 
spring of the deepest, the purest thought ; — if 

I 2 
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the blood dances merrily through the veins and 
mounts to the cheeky hitherto pale and melan- 
choly, and seems to revel there in the exuber- 
ance of health, and joyousness, and hilarity — 
a striking instance is presented, how the heart 
and soul, torn and harassed in the whirl of 
worldly gain, amid the smoke and din of manu- 
facturing towns, the bustle of commercial en- 
terprise, the contention of trade, and the 
strife of worldly selfishness, injustice, slander, 
and persecution, are disposed to share in the 
unalloyed delights, the placid enjoyments^ and 
the countless attractions of the pure, the uncon- 
taminated country. 

The Wells of which we speak — ^not those 
formed by the skill and labour of man in situa- 
tions, where they are required for domestic pur- 
poses, but those formed by nature herself, in 
accordance with peculiar geological formations^ 
which immediately rise to the surface of the 
ground, are only found in those localities, 
where the beauties and attractions of pictu- 
resque scenery are, generally speaking, the most 
predominant.* They appear not to love the 

* Holland says, " if wee have regard to the coldnesse of 
water, necessarie it is that the welle should staod in som coole 
and shadowie place^ not exposed to the sunne, aod not the 
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wolds or the raoors^ the fens or the commons^ 
or those parts of the country, where a general 
uninteresting flatness of surface is the prevail, 
ing character of the district. On the contrary, 
their homes are found among the varied beau 
ties of the landscape — on the slope of the hills 
or at the foot of the mountains, in some se- 
questered delicious valley, some little paradise 
of the choicest loveliness, where the huge rocks 
peep out amid the mass of dense foliage — where 
the ground is broken into delightful slopes and 
steep little eminences — where, in the broad hol- 
low, the lake has spread its mirror to the sky and 
to the clouds, as if for the purpose of catching 
the hues of their beauty — 

** And all within were walkes^ and all eyes dight. 
V^ith diners trees enranged in euen raukes ) 
And here and there were pleasant arbors pight, 
And shady seates and sundry flowering bankes, 
To sit and rest the walker's weary shankes^*" — 

less open to the broad aire that it may have the full view and 
sight of the skie." Holland. Plinie, b. xxxi. c. 3. — This is 
exemplified at St. Catharine's Well, near Doncaster, which 
supplies, by an engine, the residence of G. Banks, Esq. with 
pure water. By the way, the stream from this beautiful well, 
might be easily converted into a trout stream, with a gravelly 
bottom, and other necessary alterations, suitable to the habits 
of the trout. 

* Spencer. Fairie Oueene. 
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They are to be found, where the waterfall is 
shouting over the precipice, and the trout is 
sporting in the eddies or lurking in the rapids — 
where the old thorn, attired in its robe of snowy 
whiteness, stands apart, with its own delicious 
fragrance, and spreads its protecting arms over 
the rustic seat below — where a countless con- 
gregation of trees, varied in their attire, have 
qrowded together, as if with the intention of 
holding some high sylvan conference, present- 
ing a sea of waving foliage, with the blooming 
cherry tree decked like a bride for the happy 
nuptials, and the mournful yew looking like a 
widow in her sable weeds, all sorrow and sad- 
ness — a striking contrast of shades and tints as 
varied as the phases of human existence, yet all 
contributing to form a spot which seems pecu- 
liarly beloved by the gushing, the pellucid 
Wells. 

It was amid scenes like these, that our pious 
forefathers — excellent judges in their day and 
generation — fixed the localities for the erection 
of their sacred edifices — abbeys, monasteries, 
priories, chantries, and the like. And it is now 
amid scenes like these, that we behold the ruins 
of these once beautiful structures, which— 
however much they may contribute to decorate 
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their sacred homes — turn back the mind to the 
thoughts of the day, when they were the glory 
of the district — the sanctuary of worship, and 
of hymned praise, and of deep-voiced, soul- 
absorbing prayer, and of charity heaven-born 
and heavenwards tending; — to the period 
when destruction laid them prostrate — when 
desolation visited the holy altar, and thundered 
through the sacred aisles — when their inmates 
were turned adrift, penniless, on the wide 
world, without a home and without a shelter, 
and their lands and possessions were seized and 
appropriated by their merciless masters : 

Quid Don mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames ! 

And it is amid scenes like these, that the 
bright Wells still gush forth their crystal 
waters. The merciless engines of ruin and 
desolation may have laid the holy edifices low ; 
but the WelLs still gush the same. The hand 
of persecution may have grasped their sacred 
ministers, stripped them of their sacerdotal 
pomp and splendour, thrown over them the 
garb of infamy and the rags of beggary, and 
placed them in a wide world-prison, unforbear- 
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ing and unmerciful ; but the Wells still gush 
the same. The all-powerful tide of reforma- 
tion may still roll, roll onwards, heralding its 
unrelenting approach by the sound of ^^pitt 
your houses in order^^ heeded or heedless ; but 
the Wells still gush the same. The change of 
human events and human institutions changeth 
not them. Through all seasons — ^through all 
dynasties — creeds of beUef, and forms of wor- 
ship — through all systems and principles, false 
or true — war, pestilence, havoc, ruin, desola- 
tion — the Wells are still the same. They gush 
forth their blessings through good and evil 
days, unmoved, unchangeable, if not eternal. 
So sensible, indeed, were our pious forefathers 
of the importance of these blessings, that they 
honoured the Wells with the names of Saints, 
which are preserved to the present day — in 
some instances, with ^^ the Well of our Lady" 
— or "Our Lady's Well;'* — and, surely, if 
there prevails one feeling of veneration for the 
ruined temple, even as the ruined record of 
former times, the same feeling should be ex- 
tended to the Wells, which remain, imperish- 
ably, the same through all ages. 

The summer sun is high in the cloudless 
heavens \ a gentle breeze is kissing leaf and 
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flower ; the arms of the giant elm are stretched 
forth to embrace a flood of radiant splendour ; 
gushes of melody are heard through the thick 
foliage ; the waters are rehearsing their holy 
noontide hymn ; and all is peace^ and splen- 
dour, and harmony, throughout the delicious 
valley. '^ Our Lady's WelP' is within a bow- 
shot. Besides the gushing founts sits a little 
girl — a monitor in the neighbouring Sunday 
school. A pitcher, which she had previously 
plunged into the bright water, is placed before 
her : she is arranging a nosegay of wild-flowers, 
a present for her younger sister ; and as she is 
completing the bloomiog treasure^ the feelings 
of her little heart gush through her lips as she 
repeats — " Behold the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; 
yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these/' And as she ties together 
the many stems with a cord of tall rye-grass, 
she continues her little snatches of song : 
"Whither is my beloved gone? I am my 
beloved's, and my beloved is mine. Thou art 
beautiftil, O my love, as Tirzah — comely as 
Jerusalem — terrible as an army with banners, ' 
I am the Rose of Sharon, and the lily of the 
valleys. As an apple-tree among the trees of 

I 3 
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the wood, so is my beloved to me. My be- 
loved spake and said, Rise up, my love, and 
come away. For lo I the winter is past, and 
the rains are over and gone. The flowers 
appear on the earth ; the time of the singing 
of birds is comg ; and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land. I am my beloved's, and 
my beloved is mine.'' So saying, in the ex- 
uberance of her lone heart's joy, she seizes her 
burthen, and is soon lost to the sight amid the 
dense foliage. Countless blessings rest upon 
that beautiful child ! These go with her ; but 
she leaves behind an impression unasked, un- 
called for, more deep, more endurable, than was 
ever made by a thousand ancient homilies, or a 
thousand modern task-read sermons ; increas- 
ing, at the same time, the feeling of reverence 
which belongs to the ceaseless, to the bright- 
gushing Wells of our own beloved country. 
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Tho wente I forthe on my right hoode, 
Down by a little pathe I fond 
Of mintes full and fennell greene. 

CllAUCBR. 

The air of some o'ergrown wood, 
Or field footpath, is the boys' food. 

Suckling. 



It is said, that it is "the highest act of 
man^s faculty that produces a book. It is the 
thought of the man — the true thaumaturgic 
virtue, by which man works all things what- 
soever. All that he does, and brings to pass, 
is the vesture of a thought/' True ! Thought 
has accomplished all the visible works of man 
— the city, the pyramid, the temple, the palace, 
down to the cottage and the wigwam — every- 
thing in art, in science, in literature, the hand- 
maidens of refinement — the heralds^ alas! of 
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imbecility, decrepitude, decay, desolation. But 
" the trail of the serpent is over them all.'' 
The pyramid may catch the first ray of morn- 
ing and the last beam of evening. Enduring 
through ages of empires, it may seem to smile 
at time, and to defy its power ; 



'* Let not a monument give you and me hopes. 
Since not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops. 



>« 



Truly — and it is a sorrowful truth — the 
tenement outlives the tenant: the monu- 
ment becomes a ruin. The battle of the 
elements — the withering sweep of the light- 
ning's fiery wing, with its accompanying 
death-peal — the slow, snail-like march of un- 
erring decay, leaving behind the traces of its 
progress— 'the hell-like yawn of the earthquake 
fiend: — these do their work. Upon the tan- 
gible works of man — ^his temples, his palaces, 
pyramids, monuments, columns — the foot of 
time is placed, and will eventually crush them 
with a horrid crash — stone-blocks, arches thick- 
ribbed, roof and roof-tree, king-post, queen- 
post, beams, rafters, and all. Is all human 
glory, then, so perishable, so mortal ? Do all 
tlie labours of man share the same fate ? 
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Verily — No! The highest effort of man^s 
faculty, it is said^ is the production of a book 
— a book in the true sense of the word. The 
book outlives the pyramid — from Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, and the rest — from Dante, 
Tasso, Petrarch — ^from Chaucer to Shakspeare, 
down to Wordsworth and his compeers, to 
Moore and Byron, the book still remains. 

The great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, the 
plunderer of temples, the slayer of the 
Egyptian god Apis, may have had a monu- 
ment ; so may many of the great — ^even from 
Semiramis down to George the Fourth of 
England. But Shakspeare, for instance, has a 
MILLION OF MONUMENTS. The sacrcd temple 
may hold one. But he has a monument in 
every clime, in every land, in every library, in 
every house, in every heart. This immortality 
is transmitted from sire to son, from generation 
to generation, and will continue to be so 
transmitted, even after the ploughshare has 
passed over the great metropolis of this 
mighty empire, and Stonehenge is deemed the 
more perfect ruin. There is no true immor- 
tality but in the use of the printing types. 
Shakspeare himself was conscious of this. He 
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says — rather, however, extending the ^^ exegi 
monumentum tere perenniuai*^ of Horace : 

" Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outline this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 

Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues oirerturn. 

And broils root out the work of masonry. 
Nor Mars his sword, nor war's quick fire shall burn 

The Hying record of your memory, 
^Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room, 
£*en in the eyes of all posterity.*' 

The «rhighest effort of man's faculty is \ the 
production of a book. But greater than this 
is the Book of Nature. It is opened, 
spread abroad with a free and a bountiful 
hand. All who run may read. It is the mar- 
vellous production — the thought of Almighty 
intelligence. Its title bears the impress of 
Divinity. Its embellishments are oceans, 
lakes, mountains, forests, cataracts^ streams, 
rivulets^ rivers. Its vignettes, flowers, birds, 
insects, in aU their gorgeous, glorious attire. 
Each page is illuminated — the sun by day, the 
moon and the stars by night. Its hidden 
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treasures are innumerable — ^minerals^ metals^ 
gems^ and gold^ for man's edification and use. 
It is divided into chapters of seasons, sections 
of months, paragraphs, lines. Let us read 
one of these— the Field Footpaths of our 
beloved country. 

Is the stricken heart oppressed with care ? 
Bends the weary spirit beneath the aecumu-* 
lated weight of sorrow and of affliction ? Are 
all hopes vanished; affections blighted; cala-^ 
mities in the ascendant ; and the pathway of 
existence so obstructed as to leave efibrt un- 
availing and exertion unrewarded, by false 
friends armed with the authority of their own 
position — by relatives, seeking the destruction 
of their own flesh and blood — or by base 
flatterers who stab in the dark, and whose 
glory, in these Christian times, is the misery 
and degradation of their own victims — if not 
by direct means, by those which are worse— 
the breath of slander, and lying, and evil- 
speaking, and all uncharitableness ? Seek, 
at least for a time, these pleasant Footpaths, 
wholly removed, as they are, from the smoke 
and the din, and the turbulence of the town, 
the dense marts of trade, the whirl of manu- 
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facturing machinery the smoke of engines^ and 
the sweat of brows — places where wealth is 
accumulated, where pride, too often, first plants 
its foot, where arrogance first rears its hideous 
head, where oppression has its birth-place, and 
the grasping hand first learns to grasp ; from 
whence, glutted and satiated with wealth, 
another locality is sought, and the character 
of the gentleman is imitated without being 
gentle, and the pile of nobility is reared with- 
out being noble. 

Yes ! Seek these ancient Footpaths of the 
Field. They are the ways of pleasantness 
and the paths of peace. There are around 
them no feelings of sameness — no associations 
which make the spirit droop and pine, and the 
heart sicken and grieve. At each turning and 
twisting, each nook and corner, at the point of 
each intervening ancient stile, there is some- 
thing, some object agreeably pleasant or de- 
lightfully attractive. The scenes which they 
present are those to which the heart clings 
with a feeling of true fondness, and upon 
which the mind loves to dwell with an affection 
so truly, so correctly, pertinacious, as to put 
aside all the power of time and all the infiuence 
of distance. Generation after generation, now 
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mingling their dust in the village churchyard 
— many unrecorded by headstone inscriptions, 
and others, whose simple memorials have been 
rubbed out by the hand of time, corroded by 
the dews of night, or obliterated by the 
sobbing rains of both day and night — have 
passed over the same Footpath ; when youth 
was bright and buoyant, and the hopes of long 
years of contentment and of happiness opened 
their vistas before the confiding eye and the 
pure and the guileless heart ; when affliction, 
and death, and tears, the shroud, and the 
pall, and the funeral bell, and the prayer, 
and the words "ashes, to ashes, and dust 
to dust,** if not forgotten, were held at least 
for far remote. It is as well that it should 
be so : otherwise, men and women, seeing 
and acting upon their own destiny, might walk 
about in their very grave-clothes, and render 
the whole tenor of existence — ^its hopes and 
joys, its quiet contentment and its unostenta- 
tious and unalloyed happiness — its domestic 
virtues, its peaceful enjoyments, its heartless 
relaxations — sl scene of mourning, a sight of 
sorrow, and a picture of desolation, and life 
itself become one universal, huge tomb. 

With the several Field Footpaths of this 
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fair land, are associated not only many delight- 
ful reminiscences, but many objects peculiarly 
attractive and peculiarly gratifying. They 
skirt the margin of the low ground, or the 
remnant of the ancient common ; they pass 
through the modem belt of plantings; they 
cross the murmuring brook-stream, not by a 
rustic bridge, but by humble stepping stones ; 
they intersect the old pastures where many 
cattle and the quiet sheep are feeding or peace- 
fully ruminating, as the joyful day is approach- 
ing the verge of night. They run along the 
side of the old hedge*row, thick with many 
delightful recollections of youth and youthful 
occupations and enjoyments : 

'* There smiles in varied tufts the velyet rose ; 
There flaants the gadding woodbine, swells the ground 
In gentle hillocks, and around its sides. 
Through blossomed shades, the secret pathway steals."* 

They pass through seas of waving com ; 
over the fragrant beanfield, freighting the air 
with a delicious perfume; across the clover 
lands, where the merry-hearted bee is revelling 
in harmonious ecstacy, preparatory to its 
homeward return with its honey-burthen. 

It is not, however, to the mere rural wan- 

* Mason. The English Garden. 
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derer that these footpaths^ delightfully pleasant 
as they undoubtedly are, are peculiarly attrac- 
tive. The woodman, weary with the arduous 
toils of day — the husbandman, who has passed 
countless times along the heavy furrow— the 
hed^er and ditcher who has laboured hard at 
his vocation; these, at the solemn eventide, 
before the herald of night has unfurled his flag 
in the clear heavens, tread with more gladdened 
steps the old Field Footpath, which presents 
to each a pleasanter, or shorter cut to his own 
cottage door, to his own quiet hearth-stone, 
and to his own peaceful bed. 

If any feeling of indignation could possibly 
arise in the breast of one, who, loving with a 
perfect heart these scenes — all the numerous 
scenes which are presented by rural life — scenes 
of unalloyed peace and undimmed pleasure, 
when compared with the smoky town, the 
crowded city, and the frivolous scandal-monger- 
ing petty borough — one who is still desirous of 
their preservation during his own and all future 
generations, it is at the practice, too prevalent 
in these degenerate days of heartless selfishness 
and domestic tyranny, of stopping up the 
ancient, time-honoured Field Footpaths, for 
the gratification of malice, or the promotion of 
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some seeming advantages — a practice, however, 
which, some years ago, was successfully re- 
sisted by Peter Bennett, the cobbler of Hamp- 
ton Wicke, by whose determined spirit and 
unflinching firmness, the public right of way 
is still preserved through Bushy Park, the 
residence of the Queen Dowager : 



€»l 



Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel : 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just."* 



But it is not merely through the scenes 
already described, that these Footpaths extend. 
There are other localities which they also visit 
not less delightful, especially where the path 
runs along the side of the ancient wood, be- 
neath the overhanging branches of the tall 
trees, which wave joyfully in the summer 
breeze, and the leaves seem to dance above as 
to a jocund melody, as the sunlight is checquered 
on the dewy grass below. It is pleasant to see 
the happy, the beautiful mother, with her 
ruddy offspring, attired in their holiday cos- 
tumes, pass along this captivating scene, for 

♦ King Lear. 
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the purpose of visiting some friend or relation 
in the neighbouring hamlet ; she assuming that 
pure settled repose of feeling in which affec- 
tion is blended with confidence, and the calm 
resolution to think and to act correctly is 
mingled with that innocence and purity which 
throw a charm around even the humblest walks 
of liife : they all laughter and joyousness^ 
plucking the flowers with a shout of delight, 
and bounding fawn-like around with that 
exuberance of spirit which is strikingly charac- 
teristic of youth and youthful feelings. Nor 
less pleasant, on a bright Sunday morning, to 
behold small groups of villagers — the aged 
matron and her progeny, the stout yeoman 
and all the members of his family, the village 
maiden, and the hardy labourer — pass quietly 
along the Old Fieldpath, leading towards the 
village church, as the village bells are throwing 
around their sober melody, and all objects 
presented around — the sacred, the venerable 
pile — the snug parsonage-house, the old hall, 
with its sunny slopes — meadows and corn- 
fields, woods and streams — homestead and 
orchard — have assumed that holy calmness 
and peaceful serenity with which the great God 
of heaven blesses his appointed day of rest 
and of praise and thanksgiving. 



] 
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Far distant be the day, when the Old Field 
Footpaths of this fair country shall be stopped 
up, or diverted from the direction which they 
have assumed for centuries past ! Far distant 
be the time, when, through the operation of 
change, the calm and peaceful feeling with 
which these time-honoured ways have been 
passed, shall be changed, if not to the scowl 
of hatred and revenge, at least to dissatisfac- 
tion — that hidden feeling of disapproval which 
is more fatal than any outward demonstration, 
diminishing respect where respect should 
be always due, and destroying that cordiality 
which, especially in small communities, should 
be invariably maintained for the good of all 
its members, from the highest to the lowest ! 



THE VALLEYS, 



I might here iDtreat of the famous vallies in England, of 
which one is called the Vale of White-horsse, another of 
Eouesham, commonlie taken for the granary of Worcester- 
shire, the third of Ailesbirie that goeth by Thame. 

HoLlNSHED. Description of Britaine^ 



The peculiarly striking beauties which dis- 
tinguish this fair land, so* far, at least as 
picturesque attractions are concerned, almost 
invariably embrace those delightful hollows in 
the landscape which come under • the term of 
Valleys. They embody the idea of snug- 
ness, of peace^ and of security, in all their 
manifold varieties, and in all their manifold 
blessings. They form the scene where many 
a human habitation is raised at the foot of the 
aspiring mountain, and where the days of its 
occupants are passed in that peaceful serenity 
of repose — in that delightful security, not only 
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free from the intrusion of the heartless visitors 
with their endless store of small-talk^ the 
frivolities of fashion, the disquisitions of show, 
and glare, and all manner of superciliousness 
— but, protected also from the violence of 
those tempests to which the higher locaUties 
are exposed — the roar of impetuous winds, 
which twist the gnarled oak from its apparently 
safe anchorage, and cast it prostrate upon the 
wild waste, as well as from the fire-winged 
bolt of the lightning, which rends the rock, 
and strikes into fragments whatever opposes 
its impetuous and devastating progress.^ 

It is, indeed, no wonder that in our poets 
and writers who aspire neither to the sternness 
of the impartial' historian, nor to the marble 
coldness, however classical, of the sage philo- 
sopher, or the common-place logic of the mere 
lover of disquisition — it is no wonder that we 
hear of the " happy valley,'^ and find the most 
attractive scenes laid in those peacefrd localities; 
scenes where peace and tranquillity have found 

* Great mountains hare a perception of the disposition 
of the aire to tempests, sooner than the iraUeys or plaines 
below. And therefore they say in Wales, when certain 
hills have their night^caps on, they mean mischiefe. — 
Bacon. Natural Histerie, 
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a happy home, where the wing of the tempest 
is not wafted, and where the pure domestic 
virtues have found their appropriate, yet unos- 
tentatious habitation, shining more beautiful 
in repose, like the plumage of the dove — more 
brilliant in their placidity of enjoyment, like 
the brightness of the unruffled lake — and 
more enduring in their splendour, because 
formed of qualities which retain the highest 
degree of polish — unknown to the ruffling of 
disquietude, the lashing of tempestuous pas- 
sions, and the tarnish and rust of a life of 
heartless profligacy, or of shameless idleness. 

Nor are the many blessings with which the 
Valleys abound confined to the mere enjoy- 
ment of domestic blessings, although these 
must claim a very important, if not an essen- 
tial, degree of regard. There are other con- 
siderations which will not escape the attention 
of the careful observer, much less of him, 
whose heart, fully alive to the beauties of 
external nature, fully capable of appreciating 
the splendour, the magnificence of the fairest, 
the most attractive of scenes, sighs for the 
blessings of peaceful home enjoyments in some 
sequestered valley, now that his bosom is torn 
and bleeding, amid the struggles of self-interest, 

K 
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the bickerings of maliee, the strife of oppres- 
sion and wrong, '' the insolence of office/^ and 
all those pains and penalties, which are too 
generally inflicted in positions, where, sur- 
rounded by the bustle of the warehouse, the 
counter, the wori^shop, and the eternal and 
impetuous whirl of machinery, all desires, 
concentrated in a focus, can be summed up in 
one word, in the formation of which disin- 
terestedness and kindly and benevolent feeling 
form no component parts : 

"But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook bubbling down the mountain's side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold's simple bell ; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley.*** 

The torrent rushes headlong from the moun- 
tain, shouting to the glorious scene around, 
with a boisterousness of mirth which awakens 
the very echoes : — the Valley hushes the 
wayward child in its own peaceful bosom. The 
gentler stream comes on its way, singing a 
somewhat humbler song of mirth and gladness : 
— the Valley receives it in its snug and warm 
embrace. The gentle rill, breathing its sofit- 

* Beattie^s Minstrel. 
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ened murmur^ seems, like a timid child, almost 
afiraid that its voice should be heard by the 
attending and wakeAil echoes, which might 
tell of its whereabout : — the Valley enfolds it 
in its bosom, where, undisturbed, it sinks into 
the serenity of the most peaceful repose, and 
is no more heard or seen. Nay— so enamoured 
are the waters, from whatever source they may 
spring, of the home to which they are all rush- 
ing or stealing, according to their peculiar 
character, that, conjoined, they form the quiet 
rivers, moving majesticaUy through their be- 
loved locality, and, joyous in their united 
strength and power, bearing upon their breast 
the freighted barge» and contributing to aug- 
ment the comforts of our species, to extend 
the sphere of usefulness, and to double the 
enjoyment of those many treasures which 
nature, in varied, and, perhaps, far distant 
localities, has spread around with a liberal, an 
unostentatious, and, at the same time, a kindly 
hand, and presenting every faciUty, by the 
exercise of skill, and science, and labour, even 
to extend further the means of additional use- 
fulness and additional comfort. 

Thus, canals have been cut and rivers formed. 
Thus, the blessings of internal navigation have 
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been extended, even in localities where, at one 
time, it was deemed a matter of impossibility. 
Thus, in position after position, along the lines 
of the smaller as well as the larger streams, 
the old water mill has reared its humble head, 
chiefly for the purpose of grinding corn — an 
acquired power, not only cheap, but steady, 
and answering the end which was sought to be 
attained, and dispensing around those essential 
blessings, the want of which would be sorely 
and grievously felt from the highest to the 
lowest. In all localities, indeed, embraced 
within the precincts of a cultivated and popu- 
lous district, the old water mill forms a con- 
spicuous and striking object in the general 
picture of the landscape, peculiarly English 
in its aspect, as well as indicative of those 
many blessings and advantages which invariably 
arise through the accumulation of wants and 
the augmentation of those means which are 
presented around, and which, through the ap- 
plication of ingenuity and skill, are rendered 
subservient to all essentially needful, and, 
therefore, important purposes, in the list of 
daily wants and increasing demands. 

It is true, that the greatest invention of 
modem times which has begun to work changes^ 
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the end of which no one can correctly foresee 
— the locomotive engine rushing, with the 
swiftness of the wind, on its iron highway — 
has partly superseded the rivers and canals, 
in some districts. Nevertheless, so long as the 
streams steal onwards in their uninterrupted 
course — so long as the many fountains, from 
which they are supplied, continue to afford 
their inexhausted and inexhaustible treasures — 
so long as it is a matter of extreme doubt that 
the railways can embrace as iliany districts — 
as many localities as our numerous rivers — 
so long will it be a matter of impossibility 
wholly to supersede them, even though the 
rails ran along the line of every principal river, 
and visited those several localities through 
which the larger streams steal on their unos- 
tentatious and silent way. Then, without 
dwelling particularly upon the fact, that, in 
point of picturesque effect, the iron highways, 
with all their arches, tunnels, viaducts, station- 
houses, and so onwards, allowing them, at the 
same time, their full measure of good for all 
the capabilities which they fully possess in 
point of ease, comfort, and extraordinary 
speed, tying distant towns and districts abso- 
lutely together^ and diffusing with marvellous 
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rapidity the products of one district over 
many, many localities — the iron highways sink 
into comparative insignificance, when compared 
with the larger and even with the smaller 
streams, which, whatever may be said to the 
contrary by the enthusiasts of the railways, 
add to the splendour of every Valley through 
which they flow onwards to the larger estuaries, 
and thence to the mighty ocean itself. 

With regard to the Valleys, much may be 
said, on the ground of their great utility alone, 
exclusively of their picturesque beauty. Many 
of the districts in question, secure from the 
fury of the storms which hurry unrelenting on- 
wards in their appointed course, yet rendered 
more fruitful by the overflowing of the rivers at 
their appointed time, present the most luxuriant 
pastures for the feeding of cattle, as well as for 
the cows of the dairy ; and thus the greatest' 
benefits are conferred, or should be conferred, 
upon the general mass of society, which, unfor- 
tunately, seems little disposed to trace to the 
source the blessings which contribute to hold 
together its fragile and artificial frame, heedless 
as to the correct working of the machine, as well 
as incapable, in too many instances, of the 
acquirement of the knowledge, the judicious 
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application of which,, would tend to the adjust* 
ment of all its component parts, and to the per- 
fect working of the whole compUcated and 
heterogeneous mass. 

Nor is it possible, by the power of associa- 
tion, to disregard those localities known by the 
general term Valleys, which we find recorded in 
Holy Writ. A crowd of these rush up the 
mind : — the Valley of Siddim, with its slime- 
pits, where fell the kings of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and which afterwards became a portion of 
the Dead Sea ; — the Valley of Achor, where 
Achan the son of Zirah, waSs stoned to death 
for stealing the Babylonish garment ; — the ex* 
pression which fell from the Ups of Joshua in 
the sight of Israel — ^^ Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon ; and thou moon in the Valley of Aja- 
lon !" — the Valley of El Bakaah, with its splen- 
did array of walnut trees and mulberry trees, 
overlooked by the towering cedars of Lebanon — 
cedars, indeed, rendered if possible, more sacred, 
more endeared to the memory by the considera* 
tion, that these very cedars were growing before 
the birth of. Jesus Christ, and are still existing 
there ; — the valley of Joshaphat — spot of sad- 
ness, and sorrow, and desolation — moistened by 
the tears of the prophets and the blood of 
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saints; the valley of Sorek, through which 
flowed the brook Eshcol ; — the valley of Kedron 
of Siloam — of Rephaim^ celebrated for its 
great fertility and for the victory of David over 
the Philistines^ placed on the interesting route 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sepulchre of Rachael — down 
to the vale of Tempe, in Thessaly, the most 
delightful spot in the earth, with the river Pe- 
reus flowing into the fair iGgean. 

With regard to the valleys of our beloved land, 
who, placed on the highest, the most command- 
ing eminence, disdains to look down upon the 
fair paradise of the valley spread before the eye 
in all its beauty — in all its unalloyed magnifi- 
cence and matchless splendour ? 

The golden beams of the evening sun seem 
to have cast themselves within the fair embrac- 
ing arms of the valley below, as if they had 
found the bosom of secure and undisturbed re- 
pose. The river, shining in its winding course^ 
visiting the fairest nooks and lingering in the 
sweetest hemes, interlaces the valley like a sil- 
ver thread, gliding between the banks where 
the willows are gently drooping to view the re- 
flection of their own graceful beauty. The 
white sails glide smoothly down, like a fair vi- 
sion on the current of tranquil thought. The 
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magnificent wbods, like an overwhelming army, 
crowd down from the mountain height to the 
very margin of smooth streams, preparatory to 
fording its waters. The voice of the rills is 
hushed, as though they had entered the pre- 
cincts of a holy sanctuary. From the dense 
woodland mass a voice gushes into a tune of 
liquid melody. Then all is still. Echo, the 
fair sylvan nymph, steals from her secret cave, 
and with a sidelong glance stands mutely listen- 
ing — then speedily retires — anxious and ready 
to return gush for gush, and to have the 
melodious tale of love, and joy, and peace, 
even thrice told, so that all ears may hear and 
all hearts rejoice at the song of harmonious 
sweetness. On high, amid the rugged cliff, where 
whispering voices seem creeping about the little 
hollows where many a flower has found a home of 
security, the old grey rocks look out through the 
der se foliage, varying the scene, where the 
wily fox has formed his safe and undisturbed 
home. Below, the cattle, enhancing the beauty 
of the picture, are silently grazing in the rich 
pastures; and while in the far distance, the vil- 
lage spire, illumined by the rays of the declin- 
ing sun, peers above the thick mass of foliage, 
pointing to heaven; the rook, on noiseless 
pinions, wings his heavy flight to the neigh 
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bottling wood, whose varied httes are becom- 
ing deeper and deeper. The merry voices of 
the cottage children, mingling with the shout of 
the stranger to the distant ferryman, come 
floating upwards, and are wafted away on the 
sweet air. The river-weir sounds with a deeper 
murmur, as the labours of the old water-mill 
have ceased; and the far distant sheep-bell 
lings with a more drowsy tinkling ;— while 
over all the keep of the old castle, grey with 
antiquity, unscathed by the tempests of heaven, 
as well as. by the tempests of earth and the rush 
of armed and impetuous men, looks down upon 
this fair scene with the stern majesty of centu- 
ries, with the austere frown of bold defiance, 
and with the immoveable firmness of a barba- 
rous age. Yet the melodious, the illumined 
/vaUey gives back gentleness for austerity, com- 
posure for sternness, and harmonious beauty 
and tranquil refinement for unflinching boldness 
and savage barbarity, as the sun with more 
softened splendour sinks peacefully to the west, 
yet leaving behind the traces of his matchless 
glory, and drawing around the earth the starry 
curtains of serenity and repose. Night closes 
the scene. 

. " She bids you 

Upon the wanton rushes lay you down. 
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And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep. 
Charming your blood with pleasing heannesi, 
Making such difference 'twixt wake and sleep, 
At is the difference 'twtzt day and night. 
The hour before the heayenly-harnessed team 
Begins his golden progress in the east.*^ 



• Henry IV. 
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THE WINDS OF AUTUMN. 



Whilst from the most tempestuous nooks, 
Thechillest blasts our peace invade, 

And by great rains our smallest brooks 
Are almost navigable made. 

Cotton. Eclogue. 



Up, bird of the sky, from the hmnble furrow ! 
— cleave the blue heights skyward to the gate of 
heaven ; and pour on the earth below gushes of 
genuine melody to charm all hearts, until thy 
fluttering form has dwindled to a mere speck, 
and become lost to the sight ! The call is 
vain. Thine hours* of heart-felt melody have 
fled. Guided by an unerring hand, thou hast 
sought a more favourable locality. The smiling, 
dove-eyed Spring, too, has blushed into the 
richness and merged into the maturity of Sum- 
mer. Summer, like a bright, angelic spirit who 
has paid a transient visit to ^^ this dim spot 
which men call earth,'* overshadowing the land 
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with the wings of celestial glory — Summer, 
having fulfilled her own beneficent purposes, 
has taken wing and fled to other and f ar-oflF re- 
gions, casting below her once- gorgeous mantle 
which has been caught by sober and matron- 
like Autumn — a mantle of many colours, but 
assuming, as dies the dolphin, hue after hue and 
tint after tint, until the robe of death is spread 
over the land, to be followed by the chill wind- 
ing-sheet of unsullied stainless snow. It is well 
that it should be so. There is a time for sorrow 
and a time for joy. Good springs from both. 

** How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection V* 

There is something peculiarly mournful in 
the Winds of Autumn. Many circumstances 
contribute to give to these heralds of the season, 
their peculiar characteristic. The countless 
flowers of the late enamelled meadows and of 
the once fragrant woods, have shrunk within 
themselves and are sleeping the sleep of death. 
The rich, full chorus of the sylvan sanctuary 
has died away into a low and distant murmur. 
The rich and waving sea of summer foliage has 
lost its hues of varied green ; and, instead of that 
gently undulating motion which lately prevailed, 
or that unruffled calmness which slept beneath 
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the warmth and brilliancy of a cloudless sum- 
mer sun, the Winds of Autumn^ hurrying on- 
wards with sudden^ revengeful gusts, lash the 
boughs into fury with a devastating mournful 
roar. It is true, that the tints of Autumn pre- 
sented around,arefarmore varied and more strik- 
ing in their character than any during the efful- 
gence of Summer. The maple has now put on 
its robe of saffron and gold. The beech, laying 
aside its bright green summer robe, has 
assumed the sober mantle of .russet% The ash 
has shaken her flowing tresses, and they are 
falling at the touch of even the slightest breath. 
The oak is stern and stedfast amid all change, 
as if extremely loath to part with its summer 
robe; while the elm, the chesnut,and the syca- 
more have each assumed its peculiar dress, 
soon, however, to be cast aside; for that of the 
night of leafless winter. But the yew, the hoUy> 
the laurel, and the numerous tribe of evergreens, 
remain unchanged and inflexible. amid a scene 
where all else is changeful and fleeting. These 
contribute to give a pleasant variety of hues to 
the thick woods, the snug copses, and the belts 
of plantings. Along the lines of the hedge-rows 
the thorn trees are rich with crimson haws ; and 
the wild rose has hung her Vermillion ear-drops on 
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everyfragile branch. Therichly variedaspect thus 
presented may be pleasant to the eye^ but it 
cannot fail to awaken associations which par* 
take more of sorrow than of joy — more of sad 
and desponding thoughts^ than of that lightness 
and joyousness of heart which are created during 
the rich promise of Spring or the full splendour 
of Summer^ as indicative of the approach of 
days of rayless gloom and tearful sorrow, and 
nights of hurrying storm and starless darkness. 
It is, too, at this season of the year that a 
mournful feeling steals over the mind and dis- 
poses it to descend more deeply within the well 
of thought, unknown and unseen, and to ponder 
over the days that are past and gone, as well as 
to pierce through the mist and dimness of 
the future, checking the exuberance of fancy, 
stripping the gaudy robes from the hearths idols^ 
and chaining the imagination down to cold reali- 
ties— 'peace and gladness vanished — time wasted 
or ill applied — affections blighted or lost in the 
cold^ cold grave — and joy, which once fluttered 
in the sweet Summer breeze, withered as a leaf 
and whirled to the earth. It is the mournful 
Winds of Autumn that cause the widow's 
heart to vibrate with the painful recollections of 
the past, as she sits by her lonely hearth, in her 
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solitary and voiceless dwelling; turning over 
the volume of affection leaf after leaf — ponder- 
ing over the bright day of marriage, when the 
heart possessed all the wealth of the wide world, 
a mine of pure affection, and a garner of rich 
hope — and over the succeeding days of peace, 
and content, and happiness, before the storm of 
affliction had dimmed the far horizon and the 
stern destroyer had advanced one footstep, or 
levelled one fatal blow — thinking of the bed of 
suffering, and the writhings of pain, and the 
contortions of torture; and the pale rushlight 
that made the scene more ghastly; the with- 
drawn curtains, and the bent look of anxiety 
and suspense ; and the sweat of death, and the 
last struggle with the grim, bony conqueror; 
and the lifeless corpse, so pale, and lone, and 
still, and so mute ; the last look, and the grave, 
and the head-stone in the village church-yard, 
whither her own foot-steps are slowly, but 
surely tending. And it is the mournful Winds 
of Autumn that induce the heart to call home 
the thoughts, which, like the happy summer 
birds, took wing and hovered over all pleasant 
places, and lingered around the spots where the 
beam of pleasure flashed like the bright waters, 
and the voice of mirth, and the shout of free- 
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dom, and the burst of hilarity, resounded 
through the vista of the merry woods, or 
bounded along the marge of the laughing stream, 
and dwelt in the summer habitation of exuberant 
hopes and exuberant fancies. 

The beauties which still adorn the face of the 
landscape are pleasant to behold. They are 
spread over the magnificent woods in rich pro- 
fusion, presenting every variety of tint, and 
every shade of colour from the brightest gold 
to the sombrest russet, along the lines of the 
hedge- row, or the slope of the wooded cliff, and 
through the wide-spread, secluded valley. These 
beauties, however, are only the precursors of 
decay — indications that days of gloom and 
melancholy are approacing, which, in the end, 
must give place to the stern dictates of frost 
and snow. The traces of decay, however diver- 
sified in hue, are the more visible on the heights 
which overlook some sequestered valley — those 
situations which are the more exposed to the 
biting of the impetuous blast. Below, the mass 
of trees, sheltered from the effects of the wind, 
enjoy a comparative protection from the fate to 
which their more exposed and less fortunate 
brethren are the devoted victims. Regardless 
of the striking changes which are presented 
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around^ the cattle are feeding in the snug pas- 
tures ; and the quiet sheep, rustling among the 
fallen leaves, are seeking the greener slopes. 
The feathered tribe presents also those indica- 
tions which are peculiar to their habits, as well 
as to the season. The rooks, forsaking their 
summer aerie, are busily congregrated in the 
neighbouring trees, uttering their discordant 
and confidential amours. On the summits of 
the thorn trees, the notes of the fieldfare and 
his congener, the red-wing — not yet tamed by 
the severity of the weather — are distinctly 
heard, as they are busily feeding on the count-' 
less berries — sounds which may be considered 
• portentous of the approach of severe and winter- 
like weather. The blackbird is seeking its re- 
past beneath or amongst the bushes of the black- 
berry, and hunying away with a. loud shout at 
the approach of the foot of the stranger. Along 
the numerous hedge-rows, the wren and the 
black- cap are busily creeping; and, although 
scarcely seen, are uttering their incessant chat- 
ter, wholly regardless of the approaching 
severity of the winter months. The red-breast, 
perched on high on the almost leafless branch, 
is casting around its beautiful yet mournful trill, 
as if in deep lamentation at the departure of the 
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sonny skies of June, when it had taken up its 
abode in the depths of the solemn woods, as 
now it is drawing nearer and nearer to the habi- 
tations of man. And high over head flocks of plo-^ 
ver, spread abroad like a cloud, are seeking their 
favoured localities ; whilst, on rapid wing, the 
mallard and his mate are hurrying to the lower 
grounds, as well as the teal, and the wigeon, 
and other beautiful aquatic birds, the annual 
visitors to our beloved land. On the other 
hand, the river-keel, with its unfurled sail, is 
gliding silently down the stream. The plough- 
man is wending his weary way along the heavy 
furrow; and as the chequered shadows pass 
over the landscape, the varied hues of the 
woods, the bright green of the turnip lands, 
and the sober brown of the fallows, present 
that marked contrast which is peculiar to the 
season — a scene over which the Wuids of Au- 
tumn, fulfilluig the purpose of their high mis- 
sion, breathe a mournful sigh. 

The sun, whose diminished beams have only 
been felt at intervals during the chequered day, 
is silently sinking to the portals of the west. 
As if directly emanating from the very sanctu- 
ary of his repose, dark masses of rain-charged 
clouds, " terrible as an army with banners," are 
advancing onwards witl^ fearful aspect. Their 
approach is heralded by the rushing wind. 
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The arms of the giant trees are tossed on high 
in angry and discordant commotion. They rush 
through the valley with the impetuous swoop 
of the majestic eagle; and seem to be inter- 
cepted by the close-columned wood which 
crowns the neighbouring height. But what can 
impede their march ? — what stay their progress ? 
Forcing their impetuous way through the dense 
mass, gust succeeds to gust, and roar to roar. 
The countless leaves, which danced merrily in 
the light of the summer sun to the tune of the 
birds which dwelt among their branches, are 
sear and yellow, stripped from their tremulous 
hold, driven before them like chaff and whirled 
high in the air, strewing the field, and the road^ 
and the footpath, and the brook, with the 
spoils of the glory of Summer — the devastation 
of Autumn. Deeper and deeper becomes the 
thick gloom, darkening the face of the broad 
and swelling waters, and the hues of the distant 
mountains. The quick rain-drops intermingled 
with chilling hail, come rushing to the earth 
with an impetuosity which dashes from the 
tremulous bough ten thousand leaves. Still 
the blast hurries onwards, and increases the 
devastation of the scene. The darkness which 
is spread around, becomes more frightful by 
the brilliancy of the lightning, flash after flash. 
The huge bosom of the deepest cloud seems 
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cleft in twain ; and the thunder rolls awfully, 
peal after peal. The progress of the storm is not 
stayed. The mass of riven clouds moves trium- 
phantly over the land, hurling vengeance be- 
low, stripping the forest of its glory, spreading 
desolation around, and swelling the murmur- 
ing brooks, until the elemental war is lost in the 
far distance. The spirit of calmness then furls 
her wings, and broods in silence over the scene 
of ruin and devastation. 

The day partly chilly and stormy — partly 
bright and gloomy — closes its eye with a look 
indicative of the approach of that decay which 
awaits upon man, and beast, and bird, and in- 
sect — upon leaf, and tree, and flower, and fruit 
—of the period, when the foot of winter will 
crush all apparent traces of existence and his 
icy hands enchain both earth and stream. Yet 
the mind becomes renewed and reinvigorated at 
the consideration, that the Spring will again 
come forth in all her glory ; that the dormant 
flower will again put on her blooming and per- 
fumed robe ; that the hills, the valleys, and the 
woods, refreshed by the sleep of Winter, will 
again awake to a lovelier splendour ; and that 
the heart will reassume its wonted tone of joy 
and gladness. 



THE HEDGER AND DITCHER. 



What time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furroT? came. 
And the swinkt hedger at his sapper sat 

Milton's Com us. 



It was said by a noble and learned lord, 
whose fame, like that of many fancied great 
men of our day and generation, will hang upon 
the utterance of a single significant phrase, 
that no act of parliament was ever passed 
into law^ but a coach and six might be driven 
through its provisions. Admirable legislation 
— immaculate power of perfection— profundity 
of consummate wisdom ! Laws should be 
enacted for the benefit of all classes of society, 
from the splendid star and garter, ^^ the cheap 
defence of nations^'* to the humblest badge of 
industry^ the source of the wealth of all king* 
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doms^ without being so incorrectly framed as 
to be defeated by sophistry, or so loosely con- 
structed as to be crept through by violence or 
deception. They are the fences which divide 
property, which define its just and proper 
bounds, which protect its rights and enforce 
its privileges, which raise up barriers against 
encroachment on the one hand, and against 
confiscation and destruction on the other. It 
is true, that, from time to time, it is needful 
that these fences should be plashed, the old 
tree of precedent poUared, not uprooted, the 
gaps made up, the exuberance lopped, the 
rotten parts amputated. 

In this view of the matter, the Hedger 
and Ditcher is a personage of no inferior 
importance. He fulfils the great functions of 
legislation itself; and although it may not be 
said of him, like the grave-digger in Hamlet — 
that his work lasts till doomsday, yet the 
Hedger and Ditcher is the means, by the 
exercise of his laborious capabilities, of fulfil- 
ing the several important purposes embraced 
in acts of parliament, which, sanctioned by 
the highest power in. the state, still require 
amendment, according to the altered circum- 
stances of the day, and the inroads which have 
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been efifiected from time to time, by violence, 
by turbulence, or by over- strained privilege, 
totally disregarding the labour of the head in 
one instance, and the labour of the hand in the 
other. Truly, the Hedger and Ditcher is, 
nemine contradicente, an important and useful 
character. 

God forbid, it has been well exclaimed — 
God forbid that the time should ever come 
when riches shall be esteemed everywhere the 
synonyrae of good ! The spirit of Mammon 
has a wide empire ; but it cannot, and must 
not, be worshipped in the Holy of Holies ! 
No : — if that were the case, poverty would be 
feared as an inexorable monster; and there 
would be no freedom, no truth, no wisdom; no 
harmony. It was well said by Goethe, that 
" all pleasure in life is founded on the regular 
return of external things. The alternations of 
day and night, of the seasons, of the blossoms 
and fruits, and whatever else meets us from 
epoch to epoch with the offer and command of 
enjoyment — these are the essential springs of 
earthly existence. The more open we are to 
such enjoyments, the happier we feel ourselves ; 
but, should the vicissitude of these appear- 
ances come and go without our taking interest 
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in it — should such benignant invitations ad- 
dress themselves to us in vain, then follows 
the greatest misery, the heaviest malady : one 
begins to view life as a sickening burden." 
The Hedger and Ditcher feels this: he ex- 
emplifies its truth day by day ; but the Hedger 
and Ditcher expresses it not. 

Contrary to the hard-worked Thresher, he 
presents an aspect of cheerfulness. His spirit 
is light and buoyant: — his heart merry and 
free from care. In his step, there is a greater 
degree of firmness as well as of elasticity; and 
in his manner, a peculiar kind of rough dignity. 
He is a finished labourer ; and although he is 
a man of all-work connected with the pursuits 
of agriculture, the employment of hedging, 
in particular, is his greatest pride ; and he may 
be fairly allowed to indulge in the boast of the 
superior style in which he can perform that 
necessary operation. He is a staid character ; 
commands a large share of the respect of those 
with whom he comes in contact; and can 
obtain more than the usual amount of common 
wages. He eschews poaching — a practice 
which to him is quite repugnant. Nor, while 
passing along the margin of the woods, does 
he mark the roost of the pheasant, or the 
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numerous ^^runs" of other kinds of game. He 
carries no gun ; nor does he know the use of 
the wires. 

Viewing the Hedger and Ditcher within the 
walls of his own cottage, he appears to be sur- 
rounded by more comforts than is the case 
with the other laborious sons of hardy toil. 
There is presented around a greater d^ree of 
neatness; and the means of enjoyment, so far 
as they are embraced within his contracted 
sphere, seem to be rendered fully ayailable, 
and devoted to the most beneficial purposes. 
The absence of the feeling of contentment 
may mark other dwellings of a similar charac- 
ter — with the cheerless hearth, disorder in the 
arrangement of all articles of usefulness and 
necessity, the room unswept and undusted, 
the dress untidy, the whole aspect uncomfort- 
able — a scene rendered more abhorrent by the 
forbidding scowl, the mutterings of spleen, the 
angry expressions of discontent, the impreca- 
tions of malice, the curses of hatred, and all 
uncharitable or unforgiving feelings. But this 
is not the case with the Hedger and Ditcher. 
His wife is cleanly and neatly attired ; and she 
diffuses around a kindly welcome to a comfort- 
able home. Well may he be impressed with 
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the conviction that he is somewhat of an im* 
portant personage in the parish — that he has 
got a stake in the hedge ; and being influenced 
by the feelings of self-satisfaction^ he makes 
the best of his own position, and adds to the 
life of laborious usefulness, the demeanour of 
a contented man, stirring with the lark, going 
through the labours of the day with cheerful- 
ness and with alacrity, and returning to his 
comfortable home with quietness and compo- 
sure, as if he was satisfied that all was right 
within its precincts, and all was peaceful and 
harmonious within his own bosom. 

The period of the year when the exertions 
of the Hedger and Ditcher are called into full 
exercise is Candlemas; for, according to the 
old couplet — 

*< A stake on the advent of Candlemas day, 
Can be driven from six to six> they say/* 

The Hedger and Ditcher is easily known. 
He is neat in his dress ; and seems to be im- 
pressed with the sense of order. More care 
appears to have been taken even with regard 
to his very hat, than is usually the case with 
others who are employed in the varied labours 
of the farm and the homestead. His coun- 
tenance is cheerful, and its more rugged lines 
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are softened by the feeling of self-esteem and 
self-importance. A coloured cotton handker- 
chief, neatly tied, and displaying the collar of 
a clean shirt, encircles his neck. He wears a 
short frock, over which is hung from the 
shoulder a belt, sustaining a large dark leathern 
wallet, eontaining his provisions for the day, 
if the scene of his operations lies at some 
distance from the village or hamlet. Strong 
materials compose his nether garment; and if 
any part of his dress has required to be 
patched, it has been done with a degree of 
neatness indicative, at least, of that care and 
attention which are not so visible in several of 
his compeers. He wears remarkably strong 
shoes, thickly nailed ; and his legs are incased 
with leather, by appropriating the upper part 
of a cast-ofF pair of Wellington boots, a pre- 
sent from his employer. But if his dress be 
neat and suited to the nature of his employ- 
ment, he prides himself upon the excellence 
and superior condition of his tools. The well- 
tempered axe and spade are placed upon his 
shoulder, supported by one hand : in the other, 
he holds the bill and bill-hook, and across 
his arm is slung a pair of strong leathern 
mittens— 
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** One honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher, 
Altho^ he was poor, did not want to he richer ! 
For all such vain wishes in him were prevented, 
By a fortunate hahit of being contented. 

Tho* cold was the weather, or dear was the food, 
John never was found in a murmuring mood : 
For this he was constantly heard to declare. 
What he could not prevent he would cheerfully bear. 

' For why should I grumble and murmur,' he said, 
' If I cannot get meat, I can surely get bread ; 
And tho' fretting may make my calamities deeper, 
It never can cause bread and cheese to be cheaper.' 

If John was afflicted with sickness or pain. 
He wish'd himself better, but did not complain. 
Nor lie down to fret in despondence and sorrow. 
But said, that he hoped to be better to-morrow. 

If any one wrong'd him or treated him ill. 

Why Johi| was good-natured and sociable still ; 

For he said, that revenging the injury done. 

Would be making two rogues, where there need be but one. 

And thus honest John, though his station was humble, 
Pass'd through this sad world without even a grumble ; 
And 'twere well if some folks, who are greater and richer. 
Would copy John Tomkins, the hedger and ditcher.*''* 

Thus attired and thus equipped, forth goes 
the Hedger and Ditcher to the scene of his 

* Jane Taylor. Original Poems. 
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operations, with a spirit as light and buoyant 
as a feather upon the breast of the bright 
waters, or the thistle-down upon the heaving 
bosom of the sweet air, humming to himself 
as he crosses the old village stile and passes 
along the old green lane, where the Gipsies 
have been encamped during the night, little 
snatches of song — 



it 



A glorioai tree is the old grey oak ; 
He has stood, a thousand years t 

He has stood and frowned, 

On the woods around, 
Like a King among his peers. 

The vernal sun looks kindly down ; 
But the frost is on the lea; 

And sprinkles the horn, 

Of the owl at mom. 
As she hies to the old oak tree/* 



'* The Morning Star sailed o*er the bar. 
Bound to the Baltic Sea ; 

She spread her sail, before the gale— 
'Twas a weary day to me." 



** Bold Robin Hood was a forester good. 
As ever drew bow in a merry green wood ; 
And the wild deer we'll follow — we'll follow,- 
And the wild deer we'll follow." 
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** The woodland maid, beneath the shade, 

Pores o'er a gentle book : 
Then thinks of him, through the distance dim, 

With an upward, longing look/* 



**Oh! the days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago : 
Oh ! the days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago.** 

Tlie season is not only the most appropriate 
for the usefiil operations of the Hedger and 
Ditcher, but it presents peculiarities of an at- 
tractive and a truly gratifying cliaracter. The 
varied and interesting sports of the field have 
ceased* The excitement of the chase, in the 
pursuit of the wily, roost-robbing fox, with a 
staunch pack of untiring, resolute, and impe- 
tuous well kennel-managed hounds, has died 
away like the faint echoes of the huntsman's 
horn through the long-drawn vistas of the mag- 
nificent, the glorious old woods of old England. 
And if a stray shot is now and then heard, 
coupled with the thought of the beautifully 
dappled woodcock in his own beautiful locali- 
ties, the swift-flighted snipe on the low grounds, 
or the little teal along the margin of the tran- 
sparent lake, or near the banks of the silent 
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stream^ which utters no murmur — ^it is only 
an indication that the period is approaching 
when dove-eyed spring will spread her pinions 
over the land, and breathe the breath of life 
into tree and flower^ awaken the chorus of the 
woods, cause the wells to gush with a brighter 
treasure, and the streams to resound with a 
shout of gladness. 

Well may the heart of even the Hedger and 
Ditcher be cheered by the objects which are 
presented around, and the notes which greet 
his ear. The song of the thrush resounds in 
the neighbouring wood, or of the blackbird in 
the adjacent copse. The call of the partridge 
is heard along the furrows, as each is finding 
its mate for the season ; and the small birds 
are busy in their respective communities. 
Along the lines of the hedge-rows, the prim- 
rose is unfolding its blossom, wooing the 
sunbeam with a look of coyness, straying 
through the woods, or assembling in harmo- 
nious groups, like the sweet thoughts which 
inhabit the mind of purity, or fall from the lip 
or pen of eloquence, and truth, and power — 
the herald of the spring, the pursuivant of the 
birth of the violet, the first opening of whose 
gentle eye catches the deep blue of heaven. 
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offering up the incense of praise from the in- 
most recesses of his own perfumed heart — 

** Bayleaves betweene, 
And primroses greene, 

Embellish the sweete violet/'* 

Through scenes like these, and amid sounds 
like these, stroke after stroke reverberates 
through the valley, and is taken up by the ad- 
jacent woods. It is the stroke of the Hedger 
and Ditcher driving his stake. He proceeds 
with great regularity, and does everything 
neatly and in perfect order. His skill and 
experience enable him to strike with the re- 
quired force the supple branches, and to inter- 
twine them in the firmest way, without de- 
stroying their growth, and to twist the bindings 
in the most even manner, brushing away the 
underwood, and forming the required ditch. 
The neatness and firmness with which all his 
operations are performed, evince the skill 
— nay, the pride — of the experienced hand. 
Amongst agricultural labourers, however, there 
is not one in ten a good Hedger and Ditcher. 
In some instances, there is only one in a whole 
parish. Hence the estimation in which he is 

* Spencer. Shepherd*8 Calender. 
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held; and the extreme usefidness of all his 
operations as one important portion in the 
economy of the farm. Viewing him as he 
proceeds with his work — observing him when 
he has paused to enjoy his humble meal with 
a relish enhanced by exercise and by breathing 
the breath of a pure atmosphere — a relish 
wholly unknown to the pampered sons and 
daughters of sloth and effeminacy, stretched 
upon the couch of luxury, wiling away the 
hours of tediousness by the frivolities of 
fashion, and contributing only to swell the mob 
of mere mediocre characters ; — marking his 
return to his comfortable and unviolated home, 
after the labours of the day — ^the nature of his 
. toil — the neatness of his work— the tidiness of 
his dress — the excellence of his tools — ^his sense 
of ordqr — his feeling of propriety — his self- 
esteem, with the addition of other qualities 
which contribute to the perfection of his cha- 
racter — truly, 

** Twere well if some folks, who are greater and richer, 
Would copy John ToinkiDS, the Hedger and Ditcher." 
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O, the bridle- way, the bridle 'Way, 
Is a merry path on the bridal-day. 

Old Song. 



It is not merely a participation in the beau- 
ties of the scenes which are presented around 
with a liberal hand ; — it is not merely the 
splendour of the distant prospect, or the magni- 
ficence of the woods with their immense mass of 
dense and variegated foliage, and with the 
countless songs of their countless choristers ; — 
nor the green sunny slopes which form the 
most appropriate margin to the high sylvan 
sanctuary, and which also present a striking 
contrastto the hue of the summer fallows ; — nor 
the belts of thriving plantations formed for the 
purpose of use, as well as for ornament, shield- 
ing off the cold north-east winds and affording 
a sure protection for game, feathered or furred ; 
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— nor the gushing of the tireless springs, which, 
uniting their waters with a turbulence of glad- 
ness, form the gentle murmuring stream, which, 
hushed by the ancient pollard willows, supplies 
the dam of the old corn mill ;— nor the distant 
white-walled farm-homesteads, with the wel- 
stored garner and the well-stored stack-yard, the 
produce of the last harvest, after weeks of severe 
toil, and months of deep anxiety ; nor the tower 
of the old village church, looking over all with an 
aspect of paternal, yet unostentatious grandeur; 
— nor the old hall, with its ivied porch and its 

windows oriel; — nor the welcome call of the plo- 
ver along the old commons and the low grounds; 
— nor the lowing of cattle ; — nor the bleating of 
sheep; — nor the voice of the milk- maid as she 
proceeds to the distant pasture, in the rich exu- 
berance of health, and the joyousness of a 
heart unstained by the wickedness of a heartless, 
turbulent, and selfish world; — nor all sounds 
from the stroke after stroke of the hedger driv- 
ing his stake, to the shout of the farmer's boy 
tending the young wheat lands — from the loud 
laugh of the haymakers to the cheerful voices 
of the reapers ; — nor the flight of all the child- 
ren of the air from the lark on high to the 
merry little sedge-warbler below ; nor the 
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crow of the village cock, or the gobl^le of the 
turkey, or the incessant and somewhat mourn- 
ful cry of the guinea fowl, always wandering 
during the day, but always returning to the 
roost at night ; it is not these objects, merely 
considered as objects, though highly attractive 
in themselves and peculiar to a life spent amid 
rural scenes, which present an inexhaustible fund 
of placid amusement and of delightful recreation. 
But it is the almost countless associations which 
give to them their additional charm — associa- 
tions, indeed, which extend through far distant 
and by-gone days, when those, who are now sleep- 
ing in the quiet village church-yard, in spots 
marked by the simple record of the humble 
head-stone, were active in their own day and 
generation, and lived the life of peace and sober- 
ness, and shared in their many unostentatious 
comforts and enjoyments, the just reward of 
their own laborious toil, leaving behind them a 
bright example to their numerous descendants, 
daughters as well as sons — associations, which 
bring before the mind^s eye the progress of 
change, perhaps of improvement, which tell of 
changes by death, by descent, by will, by decay * 
—the good old family gone, or banished, or 
.drooping in the distant obscurity — the stranger, 
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in many instances^ usurping its place, through 
the all-powerful influence of wealth ; and mo- 
dem pride and arrogance assuming the position 
of ancient frankness and hospitality, and harsh- 
ness and tyranny reigning with a spirit so 
haughty and predominant, that the old family 
escutcheon would now have blushed in utter 
shame. 

With these associations, the Old Bridle 
Road is intimately connected. Although the 
number of these ancient tracks is becoming, 
and, in many instances, has become, stopped up 
and absorbed in the cultivation of the land, in 
accordance with that predominant desire which 
would grasp at any seeming, however remote 
advantage, even in the face of ancient usage and 
in defiance of time-honoured custom, their 
remnants are yet to be found in some localities. 
Tracing back their formation to by-gone ages, 
the probability seems to be, that they were the 
old track-ways across the old unenclosed com- 
mons, from hamlet to hamlet, or from village 
to village, or, in some instances, to the nearest 
market town. Hence, they were continually tra- 
velled upon by the inhabitants of those places, as 
they presented a shorter cut to the desired point 
than by pursuing the comparatively new-formed 
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road. Nor under all circumstances^ does it seem 
too much to presume, that the very existence of 
the Bridle Roads at the present day is to be 
ascribed to the public spirit of some hardy 
old English yeoman or farmer, who, at the pe- 
riod of the enclosure, had stuck out against the 
wishes of the landed proprietor — against what 
he deemed a shameful innovation — an infringe- 
ment of a right which had been held sacred by 
his forefathers, on the principle, if principle it 
can be called, that what had been enjoyed by 
them as an undoubted, an inalienable right from 
time immenorial should be strenuously retained 
for the benefit of their successors through all 
future years. 

Yet, it may be fairly questioned, whether if, in 
the present degenerate days, a proposition were 
made, in due form, before a bench of magis- 
trates, especially if the proprietor of the soil 
itself formed one of the unpaid body — the 
ancient Bridle Road would be closed without 
the expression of one murmuring word from 
those who are most deeply interested in the 
preservation of the old track. 
. The time was, when the people of this coun- 
try were extremely tenacious of their rights with 
regard to inclosures, and when such innovations 
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were resisted with the most unflinching spirit — 
a spirit, indeed, which justified the reply of the 
witty minister of Queen Anne, w^hen her Ma- 
jesty asked him what it would cost to enclose 
the three parks. He answered — ** only three 
crowns. Madam *' — meaning the crowns of the 
three kingdoms — so resolute were the English 
people in the preservation of their rights. 
But, since that memorable period, the times 
have changed. One hundred and ten inclo- 
sure bills have passed the houses of Parliament 
in one session, to the utter disregard of the 
ancient privileges of pasturage and the ancient 
rights of way, without one word of opposition 
and scarcely a murmur of disapprobation on the 
part of those who were the sufferers. 

** Man, proud man ! 

Drest in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured. 
His glassy essence — like an angry ape. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high hearen, 
As make the angels weep.'** 

Nevertheless, can it be put down as a matter 
of wonder or of astonishment, that, among 
some persons at least, the old Bridle Road 

* Measure for Measure. 
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should be regarded with feelings of attachment^ 
or even of veneration — qualities which derive 
their sanction, not only from what they have 
been, but for what they are ? It was along 
these humble track- ways that, in by-gone years, 
when the spinning-wheel was heard ill the farm- 
house, and the " warping penny *' was a term 
well known, though now unheard of, the yeo- 
man or farmer proceeded to market — to the 
neighbouring village feast, marriage, or christ- 
ening, or to the places where his presence was 
required, or where his personal sanction or 
approval was needed to some proposition, not 
blest with parish rates or poor law unions. 
On most of these occasions, he was accompa- 
nied by the good " dame," the partner of his 
days, or occasionally by his blooming daughter, 
habited in home-spun fabrics, and seated 
behind him on the "pillion,^^ most deUghtfully 
ornamented with blue ribbon on the chanfrin. 

The remnants of the old Bridle Roads, how- 
ever, at the present day, are not so much 
frequented by horsemen as was once the case. 
This is to be ascribed partly to the excellence of 
the highways, and partly to the numerous small 
gates which require to be opened now in the 
old Bridle Roads. Nevertheless, to the follower 
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of hounds, these ancient ways are, on many 
occasions, extremely convenient. To the 
hmitsman and the whips they are perfectly 
well-known. Nor do they ever disregard their 
use when, by passing along them, throwing 
wide open the gates as they proceed, for the 
benefit of the whole field, they can accomplish 
the object in view, particularly if the adjacent 
locality presents^ those obstacles which are 
difficult to be overcome — swampy grounds, 
drains with rotten banks, marshy plantations, 
and the like. The same remarks will also 
apply to all shooting and coursing excursions, 
as well to the pedestrian who wishes to shorten 
the labours of his journey, as to the excursionist 
who, shaking off the trammels of the town, 
delights to participate in the blessings and en- 
joyments of the country by-paths, which, freed 
from the dust and noise of the turnpike, 
abound with the gratifying qualities of plea- 
santness and of peace. 

Nor is this all. It is along the ancient 
Bridle Road that the female equestrian, from 
the adjacent hall or grange, can enjoy inperfect 
security the invigorating exercise to which she 
is particularly attached, exclusive of the ad- 
vantage presented in either proceeding to, or 
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returning from^ the locality where the hounds 
are to meet and to throw off into the adjacent 
covers — a sight at all times highly interesting, 
but rendered more attractive by the presence 
of a number of the fairer portion of the crea- 
tion, witji the cordial recognition of friends 
and acquaintance^ and those several tokens of 
regard, or respectful attention, which contribute 
to augment the amount of enjoyment. 

Even under these circumstances, the Bridle 
Road is entitled to marked attention from all 
persons — nay, to the veneration of those whose 
well- stored, discriminating, and copious minds 
embrace not only the featured of the present 
times, but those of ages now partly lost in the 
mist and obscurity of vanished generations. 
In the several Bridle Roads which distinguish 
many localities, we trace the remnants of paths 
along which our forefathers have travelled from 
time immemorial. They abound with interest- 
ing associations now; and their very antiquity 
should preserve them from obliteration. 

It is quite true, that, in some districts, they 
do not present to the horseman the best means 
of hastening the accomplishment of his jour- 
ney; but, it must be confessed, that in several 
instances they do facilitate that purpose. They 
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stretch through localities which abound with 
a display of more interesting features of the 
landscape than can be found on the lines of 
the comparatively modem turnpikes. 

The Bridle Road frequently abounds with 
picturesque attractions; and however much 
we may be disposed to admire the wonders 
accomplished by the introduction of steam 
and all the marvellous appliances of science 
and skill, to hurry on the iron highway with 
the swiftness of the winds, we ought not to 
disregard another important change, or, rather, 
the revival of a good old custom. Thanks to 
Queen Victoria for setting the example of 
female equestrian exercises to those who are 
placed in that station in society which enables 
them to follow the revival of a time-honoured 
mode of recreation, and of healthy and invigo- 
rating enjoyment ! The old family paintings 
which adorn the mansions of our nobility and 
gentry, contain faithful representations of the 
principal female members of each community, 
mounted on their richly caparisoned steeds, 
setting out, surrounded with a goodly com- 
pany, or returning from, hawking or hunting — 
exercises which present on one hand, a striking 
contrast to the sickly effeminacy of the present 
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day^ and, on the other, to that round of fashion- 
able dissipation which saps the foundations of 
health and vigour, violates the rules of pro- 
priety, and ends in a painfully lingering death. 
Oar good old English ladies knew better than 
this ; and pursuing a far di£ferent course, ar- 
rived at a truer enjoyment, and achieved a 
more vigorous health of body and a more 
vigorous tone of mind than have been enjoyed 
by their imbecile successors; enchaining the 
gazer's heart in the meshes of admiration at 
such unparalleled majesty of beauty — the form 
cast in perfection's mould— the blooming cheek 
— the sparkling eye— the fair brow, nay— 

** Diana's Up 
W&s not more smooth and rubious." 

The true English gentlewoman of the present 
day, attired in her well proportioned habit, 
and mounted, not on a paltry palfrey, but on 
a magni6cent well-trgined, yet splendid tho- 
rough-bred horse, is a sight which may well 
command the admiration of even the most 
careless or indifferent observer. The figure of 
perfect beauty is attractively displayed. The 
graceful seat, the correct handling of the reins, 
the judicious display of the whip, accord well 
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with that spirit and resolution to which the 
female heart and mind are by no means stran- 
gers; and if the dangers of the chase are 
wished to be avoided^ as involving too immi* 
nent a peril, recourse can be had, during the 
prevalence of fine weather, to the old Bridle 
Roads, which, while they are freed from the 
dust, the noise, and the annoyance of the more 
public ways, combine the quietness of the 
footpath with the healthy enjoyment of eques- 
trian exercise. And as the clapping of gate 
after gate resounds through the vaUey, and is 
taken up by the adjacent rocky woodlands^ 
marking the approach of the fair female eques- 
trian, her tranquil, yet fascinating eye, may 
joyfully mark the picturesque beauties which 
are presented around — the sloping woods, the 
peaceful valley, the flashing waters, the rocky 
heights, the towering eminences, and the far- 
off lines of the landscape which seem to hold 
communion with the very clouds themselves. 



THE OLD COMMONS. 



The deer were suffered to run loose upon the lands, and 
many oppressions were used with relation to the claim of 
commonage, which the people had in most of the forests. 

Burke. 

Common appendant is a right belonging to the owners or 
occupiers of arable land, to put commonable beasts upon 
the lands of other persons within the same manor. 

Black STONE. Commentaries. 



To the true lover of rural life — the generous 
participator in the varied and never-tiring en- 
joyments of which it is capable, and which it 
spreads around with a liberal and gracious 
hand — the ancient Commons^ or rather the 
remnants of those interesting spots, present 
attractions of which he is never unmindful, 
even if he shares in those recreations which 
come under the general denomination of the 
sports of the field — the employment of the 
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gun in the adventurous search of wild fowl. 
In a general point of view, there arises a pecu- 
liar pleasure in visiting the localities in ques- 
tion. He feels that he is treading upon a turf 
which the merciless plough-share has never yet 
touched. It presents the same qualities as it 
did centuries ago — the same elasticity — the 
same carpet- like texture — the same absence 
from noise — and gives rise to the same feeling 
of stillness and repose as was experienced in 
many^ many by-gone generations. It has a far 
older record than is contained on the oldest 
tomb-stone in the ancient village churchyard, 
or on the parchments deposited in the vestry 
chest. 

In rambling, indeed, over these wide- spread, 
and open and untouched acres, a feeling is 
engendered to which the heart is disposed to 
cling with a peculiar degree of fondness and 
attachment. There seems to be ample room 
for the mind to exercise its powers, secure from 
those interruptions and annoyances to which 
it is liable to be exposed, even in the magnifi- 
cent woods, or in the many pleasant pathways 
of the fields, or along the numerous twistings 
and turnings of the lanes. Besides, there 
abounds on all sides a gratifying freshness. 
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The winds of heaven sweep onwards with a 
full-expanded and uninterrupted wing ; and 
the spirit of calmness and serenity seems to 
brood there with peculiar sweetness and se- 
curity. The Old Common kiiows no shadows 
but those of the clouds which are sailing on- 
wards before the majesty of heaven ; and, 
when a bright and pure atmosphere prevails, 
all the rays of the great luminary seem to have 
melted into one and cast themselves prostrate 
upon the unencumbered turf, and to have 
found a couch of uninterrupted repose, soothed 
by the cheerful song of the merry grasshopper. 
So in the cloudless night, when, the host of 
stars have lighted their lamps on high, the eye 
can take in at one glance the whole majesty 
of the firmament fretted with golden fire, 
without meeting with those several interrup- 
tions which belong to other localities. 

But the principle of change did not pause, 
even before the Old Commons. Innumerable 
acts of Parliament have, from time to time, 
been applied to accomplish their inclosure. 
And they have accomplished it to an extent 
which is marvellous to contemplate ; and what- 
ever may be said to the contrary by those^ who 
are or have been the most interested in these 
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undertakings, many have not been attended 
with the success that had been anticipated. 

The worst feature of the present times is, 
that insatiable, that selfish desire for the accu- 
mulation of wealth, which makes existence a 
perfect system of drudgery from sun-rise to 
sun-down, which too often blunts the affections, 
checks all generous impulses, and blisters ttie 
whole face of society — a system, the adoption 
of which is one eternal grasping after the sub- 
stantials of life, to the disregard of the nobler 
faculties of our common nature. The activity 
of the present times is marvellous, and to be 
generally lauded. But it is not the spirit 
of activity, merely considered as such, that is 
to be condemned; it is rather that incessant 
contention and struggle for the promotion of 
self-interest and self*aggrandisement, in agri- 
culture, in manufactures, in commerce, in pro- 
fessions, in trade, in everything. It is the 
driving of the nail so hard, that the board 
becomes split, and the support, which should 
be mutual, is doomed to inevitable destruc- 
tion— 

. ** You have too macb respect upon the world : 
They lose it that do buy it with much care.*'* 

* Merchant of Venice. 
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Nevertheless^ the advantages which have^ 
in some instances, arisen in bringing the Old 
Commons into a state of cultivation, cannot 
be denied, however deeply they may be re- 
gretted on the ground, that, amongst other 
losses resulting from the change, the home of 
several descriptions of wild fowl has been 
destroyed, and the ancient denizens of these 
localities have been driven to seek protection 
and security in foreign lands. There yet 
linger, however, amongst us, the snipe, the 
dotteril, the mallard, the plover, particularly 
the lapwing, whose well-known cry is yet 
grateful music to the ear. But it cannot be 
denied, that the inclosure of the ancient Com- 
mons has inflicted great injury upon the work- 
ing man, the agricultural labourer. Previously 
to the several enactments in question, some 
fifty years ago, he possessed the right of pas- 
turage upon these broad acres for one or two 
cows, and for the breeding and rearing of flocks 
of geese. The former afforded employment 
for his partner, whilst he himself was engaged 
in the labours of the field; and not only was 
he well supplied with milk for the use of his 
own family, but had butter to send to the 
weekly market, as weU as eggs, the produce of 
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his little stock of poultry. He was enabled 
also to keep one or two pigs^ as well as a 
number of ducks ; and could safely calculate 
upon the annual receipt of four or five pounds, 
the produce of the sale of his geese and fea- 
thers — a large sum in those days. These ad- 
vantages are lost through the operations of 
comparatively rec^it changes; and if, at the 
present time, he can manage to keep a pig, it 
is liable to be empounded, if it is found running 
at large. Indeed, the ancient right of pas- 
turage is gone forever, without compensation — 
for the allotment system is not a sufficient com- 
pensation— and with it the advantage, as was at 
one time the case, of digging turf, catching fish, 
cutting wood, and the like, called, at that time, 
common of pasture, of turbary, of piscary, 
and of estovers. Without going into details 
in this respect, it seems not too much to assert, 
that the condition of the agricultural labourer, 
within the space of the last half century, has 
not been improved — 

" The lopped tree in time may grow again; 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
The sorriest wight may find relief from pain; 

The driest soil suck in some moistening shower t 
Time goes by turns, and chances change by course 

From fair to foul."* 

* Robert Southwell. The Jetuit, 
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Considering all these matters, estiinating all 
the bearings and all the operations of what are 
termed modern improvements, it may, per- 
haps, be a matter of excuse, if the mind, 
turning backwards to by-gone days, feels dis- 
posed to cling to the few remnants of the Old 
Commons, which may yet be found at the 
present day, to linger in these localities, hal- 
lowed, as they are, by the remembrance of 
ages, to trace the course of the ancient drain 
which runs along the margin of the untouched 
turf that possesses those qualities which are 
essential in the decision of the horse-race, and 
to mark each herb or tiny flower, which is 
peculiar to the scene, and which presents the 
same appearance now as it did through the 
long course of far-gone centuries, before the 
steam-engine felt the extent of its own power 
in all the processes of manufacturing industry, 
in sweeping across trackless oceans, or in 
thundering and shrieking along the iron high- 
way. Nor, amid the many scenes, which are 
presented in this fair country — the tangled 
forest, the dense wood, the cultivated field, 
the peaceful lane — could any spot be found 
more calculated than these Old Open Com- 
mons for the mind to commune with its own 
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high and pure thoughts, to create a bright 
world of its own, to which this world, with all 
its bickerings, and spite, and blind party niaUce, 
is a total stranger. 

Great God! Td rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn : 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn'; 
Ilave sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.'* 
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THE STRANGER STUDENT. 



There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hamlet. 



Lofty and noble thought and high and 
pure feeling are cherished by those who are 
doomed to be tossed on the stormy waves of 
the world — a world where strife and hatred 
contend for the mastery, where mercy is en- 
gulphed in the wallowing waters^ and where 
no object presents itself to guide the struggling 
barque, and no hand touches the heln^ to reach 
the harbour of safety and tranquillity. Is the 
hand of Omnipotence dimly shadowed through 
the clouds of storm and darkness ? Alas! that 
those mighty spirits who could direct the 
energies of a mighty empire, cannot du^ct 
their own; that the narrow bounds of their 
own sphere should be^ as it were, too confined 
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for the sweep of their own power ; that their 
days should be days of weary gloom, and tear- 
ful sadness, and drooping melancholy ! But it 
is so. The world is not their friend ; nor the 
world's laws. No good comes to them. Death 
is their good. Their spirits are freed from 
their mortal coils: their bodies mingle with 
the clods of the valley. And the world, pro- 
found in its wisdom, unerring in its opinion, 
and just in its discriminations, as well as in its 
decisions, finds out, when it is too late, that a 
great spirit has departed ; and that it is need- 
ful to pile up marble or granite, block upon 
block, in order that a future age may mark the 
justice and the gratitude of its marvellous 
predecessor. If perfection arises out of suf- 
fering, it is a somewhat poor consolation to 
the suflFerer, however much the world may be 
benefited, that the human heart should re- 
semble certain medicinal trees, which yield not 
their sweetness or their healing balm, until they 
have themselves been wounded. 

It was with thoughts Uke these, that the 
Stranger Student took up his abode in a 

neat cottage in the pleasant village of , 

kept by the widow of a small proprietor. 
Although she had seen better days, she still 
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retfdned the air of respectability, and bore the 
burthen of upwards of half a century with a 
gentle cheerfulness, eyincing, indeed, as occa- 
sion served, that joyousness of heart, which 
the hardy sons and daughters of laborious toil 
too often, unfortunately, lack. The Stranger 
considered himself extremely fortunate, not 
only in the choice of the locality, but in the 
cleanliness, and pleasantness, and seclusion of 
the cottage itself, as well as in the willingness 
and attentive civility of his humble landlady. 
The scene presented around his abode was, 
indeed, extremely pleasant — under some as- 
pects and in some situations, remarkably beau- 
tiful. The sloping character of the ground on 
which the viUage stood, with its venerable 
church partly overgrown with ivy, and its snug 
rectory-house, the many white-walled houses 
and farmsteads of the cultivators of the soil, 
the numerous thatched cottages of the labourers 
with their little plots of garden ground, the 
quiet green lanes and ancient pathways pre- 
served from time immemorial over the fields 
and old meadows, skirting the low common 
with their cattle and flocks of geese, the old 
hall with its old timber trees, its magnificent 
oaks and elms, its giant walnut trees and dense- 
id 3 
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leafed mulberries^ the patriarchs of the locality 
— the far-off dim descried towers and spires 
of the borough town ; all contributed to the 
perfection of a scene fitted to the mind and 
to the heart of the Stranger, and for the en- 
joyment of which he had long sighed. 

The Stranger himself had seen some five 
and thirty summers : but he looked younger 
than his years. His countenance was remark- 
ably pale : and if^ for one moment, a slight 
rosy hue rushed over his cheek, it was only 
occasioned by some sudden nameless thought 
which hurried across his brain, like a cloud- 
shadow over the daisied meadows, that soon 
passes away and is lost in the general hue of 
the fair landscape. Did his large, dark, and 
intelligent eye fix its gaze, not upon any parti- 
cular object before him, but, as it were, upon 
the thought within his own brain ? He had 
cause of sorrow; for he had waded through 
an inundation of troubles and afflictions which 
would have overwhelmed thousands. Did a 
transient smile play upon his lips I It was 
merely as a momentary sun-glance through the 
clouds of storm and of gloom, which renders 
the aspect more gloomy by the sudden and 
unexpected contrast. Had the comparatively 
few winters of his existence thrown their sleet 
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Upon his once raven- hued hair ? He had 
added days of sorrow and of suffering to 
nights of studious toil. He had endured ^Hhe 
insolence of office/' and encountered the 
spurns of the unworthy cast upon patient 
merit. He had many companions ; but these 
were his books. He had but one friend ; and 
that was his dog. The former taught him 
wisdom without upbraiding : the latter served 
him truly without the hope of reward, remained 
with him, indeed, through days of suffering and 
nights of sorrow, with a fidelity which might 
put to the blush those who boast of the supe- 
riority of intelligence and of all those peerless 
qualities, which, when put to the test, exalt 
the claim of the quadruped over the mighty 
lord of creation himself. 

The presence of the Stranger Stadent ex- 
cited, as might have been readily anticipated, 
no small portion of the attention of the village 
rustics, from even the worthy rector himself, 
down to the humblest day-labourer. Curiosity 
resembled one of the many wells of their own 
village, with its ceaseless babblings and running 
about here and there to find out a spot where 
it could be satisfied and be at rest. But if, 
amid the many surmises, doubts, inquiries, and 
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assertions, which haunted eyeiy precinct of the 
village, every hole, and cranny, and comer, 
there was one more knowing than the rest of 
his fellows, it was that nondescript character 
attached to the principal inn of the village, 
who added to the calling of the hostler, that of 
boots, and brewer, and jobbing gardener— a 
man of all-work, from the curry-comb to the 
ale-barrel, from the shoe-brush to the garden- 
rake, from the pitch-fork to the mud-hook. 
This learned Theban, who, from the nature of 
his calling, contrived to pick up httle snatches 
of information of all sorts with remarkable 
alacrity, and to deal out his knowledge with a 
peculiar knowing leer, asserted, in the language 
of the hustings, *^ without the least fear of 
contradiction,'' that he was either the poor son 
of a poor lord, or a quack- doctor. 

When the daughters of the hardy yeomen, 
attired in their Sunday costume, had assem- 
bled, as was sometimes their wont, around the 
friendly tea-table in the best parlour, one 
exclamation universally prevailed ^' who can 
he be?'' It was maintained by one, that 
he was a poor parson without a living; by 
another, that he was a regular town-rake ; by 
a third, that he was some gay deceiver; by 
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a fourth, that he was, in all likelihood, some 
felon or some murderer who had escaped the 
clutches of the law. This last charitable ex- 
pression was vociferated by one who had 
arrived at that awful period in human life 
which is generally denominated a ^'certain age," 
and who had been even thrice disappointed in 
marriage — circumstances which seemed to have 
had the effect of inducing her to put the worst 
construction upon everything. A different 
view, however, was adopted by the fifth fair 
Ceres in this edifying conversation — " Really,'' 
said she, " you are too bad. The Stranger in- 
terferes with nobody — it is true, he speaks to 
nobody; but what of that? Who knows but, 
after all, there may be more true nobility lurk- 
ing under his garb, than under the costumes 
of those who are desirous of extorting the 
reverence which they never obtain, and the 
homage which they scarcely know how to 
appreciate ?'' These remarks were of course 
immediately smothered in the general inquiry^ 
as at first — " Well, who can he be ?'• As to 
the Stranger's landlady herself, she only said, 
that he was quite a gentleman in every respect, 
and that he knew all the flowers and all the 
stars; in short, that he was a man of great 
learning. 
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To the Stranger himself^ these observations, 
if they had reached his ears, would have been 
matters of mere indifference. They would 
have passed by him as the idle wind which he 
regarded not, and which bloweth as it listeth. 
They would have been taken as only a few 
verses in that long chapter of a nine-day's 
wonder contained in the volume of existence — 
as an indication as trivial as the casting up of 
straws to see which way the wind blows. No 
one could tell from whence he came, or whither 
he was going, or who or what he was. He had 
been tried and tested in the furnace of afflic- 
tion ; but his affections had not been blistered. 
He had seen his brightest prospects blighted 
by storms and overcast with thick darkness, 
when the brilliancy of hope becomes almost as 
fearful as the lightning's flash; but he held 
aloof his fate. He had been struck down, but 
was not overcome; defeated, but not destroyed. 
Yet was he a melancholy man ; for although 
he had escaped from scenes of persecution, and 
malice, and evil speaking, and all uncharitable- 
ness, to those of serenity, however unostenta- 
tious, and of repose, however unobtrusive, the 
recollections which threw their gloom over the 
past, and the doubt and uncertainty which 
shrouded the future, would obtrude themselves 
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as uninvited guests, even at times when their 
presence was the least welcome. Yet was his 
mind stored with the histories, the treasures 
of all times, whose coin will pass current 
through all future ages, with the writings of 
Livy, of Taoitus, of Herodotus, of Thucydides, 
of Xenophon, of Polybius, of Plutarch, of 
Suetonius, down to our own Clarendon, includ- 
ing Macchiavelli, Guicciardini, De Thou, Davila, 
Mariana, and so onwards ; nor less with the 
beauties and sublimities of the great poets of 
Greece and Rome, even from the age when 
the tide of barbarian invasion roUed onwards 
with irresistible might, down to those of our 
own time, presenting, as is the case, the in- 
disputable truth, that the creations of the 
imagination are as powerful and as enduring as 
facts themselves. Although these mighty and 
immortal spirits might spread before him their 
inexhaustible banquet, in all its varied and 
most attractive forms, and like the banished 
duke in the forest of Ardennes, say *^ sit down 
and feed, and welcome to our table ;" although 
all the great nations of antiquity might pass, 
as in a panoramic view, before his cultivated 
mind, Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
Carthage, Rome^ yet would, at times, his 
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spirit droop with folded wings^ and brood in 
sadness and in sorrow over his own desolate 
fate. 

The mother may droop above the grave of 
her favourite child; she may bewail the loss 
of her own son in the massacre of Cabool, or 
in the frightful passes of Affghanistan. The 
father may grieve at every deviation in his own 
son's path of propriety ; and bitterly learn — 

*' How keener than a serpent^s tooth it is 
To bare a thankless child ;** — 

Yet did the Stranger possess one thought — 
one angel thought — that, under all circum- 
stances, powerfully sustained him. That 
thought was interwoven with the web of his 
own life; that thought was part and parcel of 
his own being;— that thought was the joyful 
tide that set in with the current of his own 
heart and his own soul. It was associated with 
everything bright and beautiful on earth, with 
everything that could be conceived pure and 
resplendent in heaven. It cheered his path by 
day; it whispered in his ear by night; audit 
threw around his existence a halo, without 
which sorrow would have become more sor- 
rowful, misery more miserable, and desolation 
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more desolate. But an impassable barrier had 
been raised between him and his highest hopes. 
The current of tfieir lives had been divided at 
their mountain source, and flowed in different 
directions. They heard, at the first burst — 
the first joyful bound of their career — their 
own harmonious voices, and thought to meet 
again, with a turbulence of gladness. Tower- 
mountains soon stood between them, and 
hushed in silence each struggling sound, and 
divided further each struggling course. Each 
shouted to the other: — each listened to the 
other. Ml was vain— vain the shout and vain 
the listening. They were destined to meet 
not again on earth, but in the eternity of 
ocean. 

Can it be fairly put down as a matter of 
astonishment, that, under all these circum- 
stances, the Stranger, still a student, as was 
his wont, in the paths of learning and perfec- 
tion, should, escaping from the war of the 
world in which he was overwhelmed by over- 
powering forces, seek the peace of the uncon- 
taminated country, the harbour amid the 
storms of life, thus lonely, and thus un- 
friended? Can it be a subject of wonder, 
that, at evening-tide, he should linger along 
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the margin of the solemn wood^ or dive into 
its inmost recesses. That he should be a sharer 
in the fair delights which were presented 
around ? That he should make himself a por- 
tion of the scene which met his ardent gaze ? 
That he should cross the brook and not think? 
That he should listen to the melody of its 
waters and not feel ? That, from the gorgeous 
array of the clouds on high, to the map of 
enamelled loveliness spread below, the beauty 
and the breath of flowers, the wave of graceful 
boughs, the sigh of the evening breeze when 
the crescent moon takes up the glory which 
the sun has partly withdrawn, that he should 
not mingle that thought, which was his very 
life and light, with everything fair, and lovely, 
and beautiful ? That, in short, he should sepa- 
rate himself from himself the idol from thef 
worshipper, the worshipper and the idol being 
one and indivisible ? — 

" Look where he comeB— in this emhowVd alooTe 
Stand close concealed, and see a statue move ! 
Lips hvkBy, and eyes fixed, foot falling slow. 
Arms hanging idly down, hands clasped below. 
Interpret to the marking eye distress, 
Such as its symptoms can alone express. 
That tongue is silent now j that silent tongue 
Could argue once, conld jest or join the song, 
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Could give advice, could censure or commend, 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. 
Renounced alike its office and its sport, 
Its brisker and its graver strains fall short ; 
Both fail beneath a fever's secret swaj. 
And like a summer brook are past away."* 

He was a stricken deer, the noblest in the 
herd; but shunned by his "velvet friends/' 
because he was stricken. Yet in his loneliness 
he was patient, and amid his sufferings recon- 
ciled. Over his capacious mind, divine con- 
ceptions had not alone spread their sacred in- 
fluences, but it had been stored with that 
knowledge which had so direct a tendency to 
add to its strength and power, as to enable 
him to sustain his sufferings with true philo- 
sophic dignity. Yet the flower wiU fade, the 
fruit will fall. He was seized with sickness ; 
but he never complained. No word of murmur, 
or of dissatisfaction, or of impatience, ever 
escaped from his lips. Nor did he give the 
humble owner of his habitation the least de- 
gree of trouble or annoyance. His spirit 
watched through the sleepless night, and 
through the weary day ; and if, for one moment, 
he had been disposed to contrast the sweet 

• Cowper. 
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beam of morning, which did not refuse to steal 
into his lonely chamber to cheer his forlorn 
condition, with the pale ray of the rushlight 
which seemed to him to burn in tears ; if, to 
soothe his sufferings, he brought within the 
splendid halls of his own mind those recollec- 
tions of the loveliest scenes of external nature3 
amid the beauties of which his heart delighted 
to revel, because they assembled without up- 
braiding, and departed without reviling — scenes 
with which he had interwoven those associa- 
tions and those feelings which seemed tinged 
with the hue of immortality — if he could form 
within himself a tabernacle of sweet thoughts, 
or raise an altar before which he could bend 
with that reverential and boundless devotion, 
which sets time and space at defiance ; — ^it only 
showed, that, although stricken and afflicted, he 
could add humility to dignity, patience to suffer- 
ing, and the simplicity of the child to the 
firmness of the man. Nobody visited him. 
The rector stood aloof. The expression, ** who 
can he be?'^ was changed into "poor thing, 
where are his friends ?" while the parish clerk 
himself, kind soul, had certain mysterious 
misgivings as to the discharge of his funeral 
expenses. But he was not left alone in his 
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sorrow. His dog never left him ; and if, under 
all circumstances, anything could occasion the 
silent, yet eloquent tear to steal over his cheek, 
it was a thoughtful glance at his faithful friend. 
To him, indeed, there was more power in the 
anxious look of his constant companion, as 
much as to say, in a supplicating whine, ^^what 
can I do for you ?*' than in all the sympathy of 
the whole village, although he would not have 
been disposed to disregard that feeling, if it had 
been extended towards him. Thus, month 
after month came; and month after month 
departed. At length, the day of convalescence 
dawned smilingly, with healing on its wings. 
The strength of the Stranger's heart became 
renewed day by day. He was again enabled to 
wander forth, and to saunter along his accus- 
tomed haunts, unnoticed and still unknown. 
Every object which met his gaze, and every 
sound which greeted his ear, seemed to possess 
additional grace and beauty. The woods were 
attired in fairer robes, the meadows and pas- 
tures in lovelier hues. There was a more 
fragrant perfume in the flower : and a far richer 
splendour in the glory of the cloud. The 
brook sang a livelier song; and the lark panted 
with more heavenly sweetness. And as, paus- 
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ing besides a copse, which stretched its belt 
from the adjacent wood^ he listened to the 
matchless song of the bird of night, the ex- 
clamation of honest Izaak Walton came across 
his mind, with increased power :— " He that at 
midnight should hear, as I have often done, 
when the weary labourer sleeps securely, the 
clear airs, the sweet descants^ the natural 
risings and fallings, the doubling and redoub- 
ling of the nightingale's voice, might well be 
lifted above earth and say ^ Lord ! what music 
hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, 
when thou affordest bad men such music upon 
earth !' '' 

In the course of a short time, he left that 
part of the country, and departed no one 
knew whither. But he also left behind, if it 
could have been appreciated, a striking example 
of the simplicity and the dignity of high-bear- 
ing under an accumulated load of sorrows and 
misfortunes. 



THE BANKER, NAVIGATOR, 
OR EXCAVATOR. 



Dykera and delvers diggeden up the balkes. 

Piers Plouhman. 



Ipthe effects of industry in all its ramifications, 
the great source of national wealthy as well as 
of national greatness, were presented before the 
eye at one glance, such a picture would be ex- 
hibited, as would be deemed not only strange, 
but almost marvellous. 

We are surrounded by the wonders of science 
and of labour ; "and we have continually pre- 
sented before us the most striking contrasts. 
There is certainly a wonderful difference between 
the finest sewing needle plied by the hand of 
female beauty, and the gigantic steam-engine of 
tbree-hundred-horse power, which, to make 
short of the matter, can forge the largest 
anchor for the first-rate ships of war, and per- 
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feet the silver eye of the aforesaid needle. 
There is also a marvellous difference between 
one stroke of the pick-axe, one plunge of the 
spade or " tool,'* and the perfection of a canal, 
the embankment or the cutting of a railway, or 
the formation of the tunnel. What are the mar- 
vellous instruments which accomplish these 
great purposes ? Let us leave the giant stroke 
of the engine-beam, the fearful whirl of wheel 
and spindle, and dwell upon the mortal instru- 
ment, with its muscles, and tendons, and thews^ 
and sinews — the Navigator, the Banker, 
or Excavator. 

To a mere stranger, the term " Banker '' or 
*^ Navigator,'* would be somewhat inexplicable, 
seeing that he who bears these significant terms, 
has^ in the one instance, neither stock, capital, 
deposit, bullion, nor " rest,** and, in the other, 
neither ship, compass, nor sextant. In the one 
case, therefore, he is ignorant* of the rate of 
exchange, as well as of the application of the 
*' screw ;'* and, in the other, of the many dan- 
gers which may lie on his weather-bow. The 
term Excavator is the most applicable ; but it 
has fallen into desuetude, by the adoption of 
that of Banker, or the more elegant cognomen 
of that of « Navvy.'* 
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These Bankers are divided into various sections^ 
as the case may require. Thus in any extensive 
undertaking, a portion of the cutting is con- 
tracted for, by, perhaps, one individual, at a 
certain sum per square yard, varying in amount 
according to particular circumstances, as to 
locality, the nature of the soil, or otherwise, 
working as the term is by '* floors.*' This per- 
haps small contractor, who employs a certain 
number of Bankers under him, is called the 
" gangsman.*' This " gangsman ^' superintends 
the work, a certain part of which is apportioned 
out to be accomplished daily by the whole lot ; 
and, in order to effect this, he can point out the 
greatest facilities for the speedy and efficientcom- 
pletion of the contract, for a very good reason 
— his pocket is concerned. Marvellous thing, 
that pocket ! If a gang is joined by a stranger, 
who, in search of work, is unknown, wholly or 
in part, to the body of the fraternity, he is im- 
mediately put to the test. Indeed, his strength, 
spirit, and resolution have to undergo a severe 
trial. The laden wheel-barrow, which he has to 
wheel up, very probably, a long inclined plane, 
is piled up as high as possible w^ith, in all likeli- 
hood the densest and heaviest wet clay, weighing 
upwards of thirty stones — a Herculean task^ 
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which is fully calculated to try the stoutest 
man living, making the knees tremble and the 
muscles quiver. If, after repeated trials, be 
can successfully accomplish this dreadful horse* 
work, by a resolute and enduring spirit, he 
becomes a free and an accepted member of the 
honourable body corporate. If, on the con- 
trary, he should unfortunately fail, even after 
the expiration of several days — and this prac- 
tice, it should be remembered, is called *^ run- 
ning *' him— he is expelled from the fraternity, 
and literally compelled to ** run ;^* and the 
amount of money which he has thus earned be- 
comes forfeited, and is spent for the benefitof the 
privileged proficients. Some degree of justice 
however, is attached to this severe test; for if, 
in the case of the failure of the novice, the 
man who has laden the wheel-barrow, cannot 
wheel the load himself, he is subject to a 
fine also, if he is fortunate enough to escape 
other more serious consequences. 

It sometimes happens, that the labour of 
wheeling immense weights, especially up the 
inclined planes already alluded to, will occasion 
a dreadful pain between the blades of the 
shoulder, a torture which will last through 
several days, making it even painful to move. 
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This pain is called "the hug;" and is occasion- 
ed, say the old hands, by the flesh having become 
broken away from the back bone. The remedy 
for this state of torture is of a peculiar kind i 
because, it is considered quite useless to apply 
to a doctor, who would inevitably kill the man, 
and then commence the work of dissection, cut- 
ting him limb from limb for the purpose, scien- 
tific of course, of seeing what a Banker is made 
of. The unfortunate suflFerer, under this afflic- 
tion of " the hug," is placed on the grass, face 
downward; and the operators, in order to 
accomplish a cure, kneel on the part affected, 
somewhat like a baker kneading the doiigh 
with his hands. This is done, in order, they 
say, to make the flesh knit to the bone again ; 
and even thus a perfect cure is accomplished. 
Match that, ye disciples of £sculapius ! 

The most striking exemplification of the phy- 
sical strength of an Englishman is presented in 
the person of the Banker. Although the 
labour is excessive, although the nature of 
the employment brings into play all the physi- 
cal capabilities of the human frame, although he 
is enabled to encounter and to overcome difficul- 
ties, which seem to the observer to be mattersdf 
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impossibillity ; although each sinew and tendon 
are often stretched up even to the point of snap- 
ping, and the quiver of each muscle appears to 
subside, and, as it were, to melt away in the 
general harmony of the whole frame ; all 
the labour, all the difficulties, by which he is 
beset on either hand, are endured with a spirit 
of willing cheerfulness, which, while it seems to 
throw almost a charm over each Herculean 
undertaking, makes that light which looks like a 
great difficulty, that comparatively easy which 
is enough to make the stoutest, single heart to 
pause, if not to quail. It is no matter to the 
Banker, whether the " tool *' is plunged into 
comparatively loose earth, or whether he has to 
encounter a stratum of the densest clay; it is no 
matter to the Banker, whether he is ancle deep 
in mud, or slipping about in a soapy mass of clay 
half-leg deep ; it is no matter to him, whether 
he is working at the bottom of the cutting of 
perfecting its sloping sides ; his strength and 
resolution carry him successfully through his 
immense labour, while he displays the greatest 
facility in forming the gangway, by piling up 
horse upon horse here, and fixing the gang-lad- 
der theie, or uniting with his felIow-labourer» 
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in lifting the heaviest weights, and shaping that 
into a regular form, which seems at first, a con- 
fused cutting without any apparent design. 

Yet the " Nawies^^ are, at times, doomed to 
endure the severest privations, arising not only 
from the somewhat uncertain nature of their 
employment, but from the checks, to which their 
operations are exposed, in consequence of the 
occurrence of floods, heavy rains, meeting with 
springs, and other matters of a similar character. 
Their lives partake of the roving character ; 
for after having completed one undertaking, 
they have to proceed to, very probably, a 
distant part of the country, where their services 
are required. Hence they are seldom called by 
their real name; but bear the terms either 
descriptive of their true characters or the 
locality from which they come, or in which 
they have earned some degree of notoriety. 
Hence, too, we hear the names of *' Norfolk 
Dick,'^ '' Suffolk Tom,'* « Bedford Ben,^' 
*' Lincoln Jack," and such like — circumstances 
which throw considerable doubt as to their real 
identity — an obscurity, indeed, of which they 
fully avail themselves, if they happen to get into 
trouble. It must be confessed, that, in some 
instances, they have acquired an unenviable 
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degree of notoriety; and it almost always hap- 
pens, that if any robberies, poaching, sheep 
slaughtering, and the like, are committed in the 
neighbourhood, where their employment is, for 
the time, situated, they are, very unjustly, attri- 
buted to ^' some of these Bankers.'^ tt would, 
indeed, be a matter of marvel, if the whole 
flock contained not, now and then, one black 
sheep. But, 

^ Slander lives upon succession ; 

For ever housed, where it once gets possession." 

Instances, however, can be presented, when, 
even in the face of severe privations, they have 
conducted themselves in the most peaceable 
and patiently enduring manner, without either 
violating pubUc order, or exposing themselves 
to the severities of the law. 

The Bankers do not receive the full amount 
of their wages weekly ; but they have appor- 
tioned to them a certain sum per day, which 
sum is called *^ sub-money '' or " subsist- 
money,** receiving the balance once a fortnight. 
ITiis day is termed " Randy-day," or " Random- 
day ;*^ and the afternoon or evening is spent in 
the public-house, where they indulge in rather 
deep potations, with healths five-fathom deep 
— a period of relaxation from their extremely 
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severe labours and of enjoyment in their pecu* 
liar way, tightening the bonds of good fellow- 
ship and binding the fraternity together in a 
manner which could not be accomplished, pro- 
bably, by any other means* the fines and ^^foot- 
ings " being equally participated in by the 
^hole fratertiity. If, however, they indulge in 
sodal enjoyment, verifying the expression of 
Sir James Graham, uttered the other day in 
the House of Commons, viz. that ^^ a glass of 
ale and a crust of bread and cheese will not 
hurt any man," they are not destitute of other 
qualities which redound to their credit. If one 
of the fraternity be stricken with sickness, they 
afford him assistance ; and if he die, a shilling 
a-piece is subscribed for the benefit of his 
widow, if he happen to have been married; 
and his remains are followed to the grave by 
the whole company, the pall-bearers being 
attired in white frocks and their hats orna- 
mented with white ribbons. 

If the " Navvies ** be huge feeders and deep 
drinkers, the severe nature of their work re* 
quires extraordinary support, otherwise they 
would inevitably break down. And if the sys- 
tem of teetqjtalism, as far as they are considered 
is a ridiculous absurdity^ they present the most 
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striking example of physical strength which can 
be found in the United Kingdom, the result of 
English beef and English malt liquor, as exem- 
plified, indeed, in the bared and brawny arm 
capable of felling an ox, the thick muscular leg 
with the laced half-boot, the capacious chest, 
the powerful loins, the sun-burnt brow bound 
with handkerchief or cap, and all those conco- 
mitants which go to build up the human frame 
in all its immense power, backed . by a stout 
heart which never flinches in the successful 
accomplishment of the most Herculean under- 
taking. 

If, as has been said, Mrs. RadcliiFe, whilst 
employed in writing the " Mysteries of Udol- 
pho," lived upon uncooked meats for the pur- 
pose of crowding her imagination with horrible 
fancies; i£ Fuseli, the celebrated painter, 
accustomed himself to eating raw meat for the 
accomplishment of a similar purpose, until, 
indeed, his mind bore some resemblance to a 
pandemonium ; if, moreover, Achilles was fed 
on the marrow of lions to increase the resolution 
and stoutness of his heart ; without dwelling 
upon the doctrine of the ancients, that the cha- 
racter of the minds of men is solel)!^ to be attri- 
buted to the nature of the food which they con-* 
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same ; the Banker, from the very character 
of his employment, may derive some justifica- 
tion for his love of beef and ale ; especially if 
he was aware of the notion of Prior contained 
in his '* Alma/* — 

** Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon t]ie 8treo((th of water-gruei ?^' 

Yes ; the Banker, when in full work, is a 
huge feeder ; and although he may not consume 
daily as much meat as did Captain Barclay, 
whilst performing the laborious task of walking 
a thousand miles in a thousand hours, the im- 
mense toil to which he is exposed requires that 
he should be an adept at the trencher — a cir- 
cumstance which, viewed in connexion with his 
calling, contributes to evince not only what the 
human frame is capable of developing, but the 
adaptation of the physical powers for the accom- 
plishment of purposes which seem to be sur- 
rounded with difficulties apparently impos- 
sible to be overcome, rendering, indeed, the 
formation of the Roman roads by the Roman 
soldiery, merely playful matters when compared 
with the formation of canals of the United 
Kingdom, which, combined, amount in length 
to nearly three thousand miles, and which 
afford the facilities for internal communication, 

N 3 
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the innumerable benefits resulting from which 
are felt by all from the highest to the lowest. 
Nor, towards the completion of each under- 
taking, should the labours of the men regularly 
engaged by a river company in aid of the opera- 
tions of the Bankers, be disregarded — the ease 
with which they can almost immediately put 
down a chain pump when the water has checked 
the labours of the tool, and erect the required 
stage to bring it into work, as well as the ease 
also with which the pile-driving apparatus, with 
its "tup'* and " monkey,*' is fixed and brought 
\ Uito effective operation. 

Thus, the inference may be drawn, that the 
l^ng of Bankers form almost a distinct race of 
beings. Peculiar in their habits, as well as in 
their dress ; peculiar in their mode of living, as 
well as in their phraseology ; exhibiting, on the 
one hand, a marvellous display of physical 
strength, and, on the other, a spirit and resolu- 
tion which seem to bid defiance to an accumu- 
lated load of labour and of suffering, the 
Bankers, with whatever discrepancies they may 
be charged, or however much they may, by 
some, be held up to public contempt ; have their 
immense labours marked, in these times at least, 
by essential usefulness. They are the jpioneers 
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of the army improvement. They are the avant 
couriers in the march of utility. They are the 
heralds of the cavalcade of public benefit. Each 
plunge of the spade, each heavy lift of the arm, 
each wheel-barrow of earth or clay, opens the 
road for the progress of those benefits and ad- 
vantages which arise from the speedy transit of 
goods of every description — minerals, metals, 
manufactures, manure, and a long et ceteray 
which contribute to the promotion of the com- 
fort, and add to the refinement of civilized lite. 
And if the Banker, from the somewhat itiner- 
ant character of his calling, aiid the somewhat 
uncertain nature of his employment, is deprived 
of many of the comforts, and conveniences', and 
enjoyments of domestic life; if to him the 
blessings of a hearth, which he could call his 
own, are total strangers ; if he cannot have 
thrown over the period of his existence those 
charms of home, however homely, those 
attractions, however simple and unostentatious, 
which belong to Others of his own species — ^if 
he may be considered sunken in the scale of 
moral excellence, if his heart is debarred from 
the enjoyment of many blessings, in which 
others participate who possess little higher 
claims than himself, he is fully entitled to the 
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feeling of respect, on the ground of public 
utility alone, as well as by his exemplification 
of the capabilities of physical power, and phy- 
sical endurance, and physical victory over diffi- 
culties, which mere machinery would nevet 
overcome, in which the power of science alone 
would, in the absence of other means and 
appliances, be found to fail, and the mastery of 
which diffuses beneficial results through all the 
shades, forms, and degrees of civilized existence 
—advantages not rendered of lesser moment 
by the want of due appreciation, nor of inferior 
consequence, because they are put out of general 
estimation by those, who, glancing over the sur* 
face of society, disregard the under-current be- 
cause it is unseen, and the swell of the tide-wave 
of society, because it works by means which are 
not wholly apparent ,to the eye, however much 
in accordance with the ways and dispensations 
of a superintending Power, or with the pro- 
gress of civilization and the march of improve* 
ment. 



THE WOODMAN'S WIDOW. 



Pioched are her looks, as one who pines for bread, 
Whose cares are growing, and whose hopes are fled< 
Pale her parched lips, her heaVy eyes sunk low, 
And tears unnoticed by their channels flow. 

Crabbii. 



Thbre are too many persons living in the 
world more apt to fix their attention upon the 
summit of the pyramid, on which the sun 
always shines, than to mark the wretchedness 
or the corruption that dwells or festers around 
its base. Misery is the antipodes of splendour 
in more respects than one. In the great drama 
of existence, feelings, the reverse in their cha- 
racter, as well as in the mode of their operation, 
find. out different scenes for the enactment of 
their respective parts. Splendour, crowned 
with blooming wreaths and decked with gems 
And gold^ sweeps past in all its gorgeous array, 
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drawing after it the gaze of wonder, the shout 
of applause, and the rebellious turbulence of 
popular approbation. Misery, clothed in rags, 
or wrapt in the tattered garments of want and 
beggary, avoiding the public gaze, slinks into 
obscure nooks and comers, the low-roofed 
hut, weather-beaten and dilapidated, or the 
roofless hovel, tempest*scowled and rain- 
flooded. 

Let us then go forth. The storm, which 
lately shook the heart with fear and wonder, is 
past and gone. The mighty army of clouds, 
mass upon mass, is hurrying away in the far 
distance ; and the dread artillery of heaven is 
only faintly heard. The sky above is without 
a cloud ; and the air is calm and serene, as the 
evening is stealing onwards with noiseless foot- 
steps. The more level beams of the sun seem 
to shine with increased splendour, as they light 
up the harmonious scene. The woods, arrayed 
in all their thousand tints — an ocean of foliage 
— ^have rocked themselves to rest ; and branch 
and leaf are hung with innumerable gems^ 
sparkling in the evening's golden beam. Let 
us linger along the immemorial foot-path that 
skirts the margin of the wood which climbs the 
Jiigher ground, sweeps through the adjacent 
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valley, and crowns the highest peak far, far 
beyond. 

Behold ! what drooping female form is that 
whose footsteps, struggling beneath the weight 
of age, are bent hitherward ? It is the Wood- 
man's Widow. A bundle of sticks is placed 
upon her head, crushing her clean, but ribbon- 
less cap ; and her right hand grasps a stout 
staff to support her weary frame. A tattered 
straw bonnet is slung on her left arm, which 
steadies her burden; and on her drooping 
shoulders is bung a faded black shawl, extending 
partly over a gown of the same hue, which has 
seen better days, as if there had been a struggle 
between the wear and tear of the material and the 
strength of the affection which clung to the re- 
tention of even the mournful rag. Seventy 
summers have rolled their course along, and 
brought change after change ; and seventy win* 
ters have scattered their snows upon her head, 
and bowed her once upright frame. She was 
the mother of many children ; but some have 
gone down to the grave, and others have sought 
far- distant homes. During the life-time of her 
faithful partner, they occupied a small neat 
dwelling perched on a delightful little eminence, 
immediately adjoining, yet overlooking the 
wood^ the scene of his hardy labours. She 
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was then the most cheerful of the cheerful, 
kindly disposed to the stranger, a helper of the 
needy, a pitier of the stricken and the distressed. 
At that time, her spirits gushed as bright as the 
well at the bottom of her own garden. Her 
days were as placid as a summer lake ; and her 
heart leaped with joy, like the merry brook 
stream of the adjacent wood. Since the com- 
mencement of the period of her widowhood, she 
occupied a small cottage situated in the village 
hard by ; and her old favourite residence was 
haunted with the presence of the stranger who 
knew her not. Cast upon the wide world, at 
the decline of her day, without a home and 
without a friend, she has plodded her way, 
through more sorrow and suffering than fall to 
the lot of the generality of persons that move in 
her humble sphere of life, grappling with the 
demons of want and misery, yet possessing a 
somewhat still cheerful and elastic tone of mind, 
which, allied to strong common sense and to a 
peculiar bluntness of manner, have carried her 
through, but neither diminished her sufferings 
nor added, as is invariably the case, to the num- 
ber of her friends. Indeed, the name of Ellen 
Aspen, was well known to all the country 
around. 
Yet the remembrance of brighter days would^ 
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at timCvS, cloud her memory ; and the tears 
would chase each other o^er her furrowed 
cheek. Yet was she possessed of an indepen- 
dent spirit ; and so far from entertaining tne 
desire of being troublesome to any one, 
parish or individual ; so far from courting the 
hand of charity by the whine of misery or des- 
titution ; so far from claiming pity by a recital 
of wrongs, however deep, or of sufferings, how- 
ever painful, she laboured with her own hands 
to supply her own wants, which were easily 
satisfied, and to augment her comforts, which 
were not required to be numerous. She was 
employed in the labours of the field, when her 
exertions were required by the neighbouring 
cultivators of the soil ; and she filled up her 
vacant time by gathering water-cresses from the 
running brooks, seeking for mushrooms in the 
open pastures, and morels through the neigh- 
bouring woods, or, failing these, gathering 
sticks for her humble fire. 

Her cottage was scantily furnished; but 
cleanly withal. A geranium or two ornamented 
her lowly window ; and the wall-flower, and the 
woodbine, and the rose, refused not to shed 
their perfume, beneath the care of her own hand, 
in her scanty garden, heedless, as it were, that 
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the roof was formed of thatch, or the walls 
were made of mud. 

«The self-same sun, that shines npon the court, 
Hides not his visage from the cottage, but 
Looks on all alike.*'* 

But if the most constant, the most indepen- 
dent, the most noble spirit, stricken, wounded, 
and despised, shunned by friends who crowded 
around in the days of prosperity, and pitied, too, 
by acquaintances because there is no fare to gra- 
tify their disinterested appetites, and no hand 
to their elegant caprices — if such a spirit, in the 
midst of its loneliness and deprivation, feels 
occasionally depressed, whilst turning back the 
book of memory, leaf by leaf; it is no wonder, 
that the heart of Ellen Aspen should have been 
impressed with the same feeling, that there 
should spring up from the same source associa- 
tions, which, while they are calculated to deepen 
the feelings of sorrow, and to impress more in- 
delibly upon the mind the conviction as to all 
the heartless ways of this heartless world, flood 
the heart with inundation of affliction, and de- 
press the spirits with the weight of accumulated 
wrongs. She could not trace to their source 

• Winter Tale. 
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the fearful evils, which flow from an accumula- 
tion of wealth by an accumulation of poverty^ 
although she might be the eye-witness of the 
splendour of the one^ and the participator in the 
wretchedness of the other. She knew not the 
operations of those laws, which brought riches 
to one portion of society, and want and misery 
to the other. She knew, that the sun shone, and 
the rain descended, upon the just and upon the 
unjust — but nothing more. The under-current 
in the wide ocean of existence, which wrought 
such baneful influences, was by her disregarded, 
because it v/as unseen ; and she was rather 
disposed to blame the selfishness of parties, 
than to consider that the sinuosities of legisla- 
tive enactments filled the pockets of one, and 
not only emptied those of the other, but took 
especial care that they should never be replen- 
ished. 

'* HI fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accamulates and men decay.*' 

She knew not these inevitable results. Not 
she ! Yet in the lone and long evenings, whilst 
sitting by her own fire, and smoking her peace- 
ful pipe, the solace of care, the glow of hope, 
the mirror of reflection, she failed not to retrace 
the history of her own existence, as the cheerful 
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cricket chirped on the hearth, and her faithful 
cat sat by her side or purred around her lowly 
chair ; whilst the old family clock, saved from 
the family wreck, *^ ticked '* in the comer, no 
less a monitor of the passing hour, than a faith-- 
ful companion, even in the time of sorrow, 
afSiiction, and deprivation. Then would arise 
before her the visions of her own youthful days, 
when blessed with the exuberance of health, 
the prospect of life was bright and cheering, 
and the thought of storms and darkness was 
held aloof. The evil days were then afar off; 
and if the thoughts of the marriage vow, and 
the marriage feast, and the congratulation of 
friends, and the length of happy days, and the 
first-born, and the succession of ties which 
bound the heart and the heart's affections more 
securely to the world, and the care, and the 
anxiety, and the toil, and the trouble, which 
only a mother knows and never fails to feel and 
to endure ; if these matters, amid her state of 
widowhood and loneliness, rose before her mind 
and awakened a sigh, they only formed a por- 
tion of those events, which are destined to mark 
the course of her earthly career. 

Long years had passed away ; and the peace 
of the domestic hearth had not been disturbed^ 
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beyond those occasional trials which are sent to 
remind the sojourner on earth, that there is 
another and a better world. Her sons had 
grown up into men ; her daughters had bloomed 
into womanhood. Some had sought distant 
lands; others had reared a home in far-off 
localities. High mountains separated one por- 
tion, and the wide ocean divided the other. 
Severe trials, too, had been endured; but a 
faithful and courageous spirit held their fatality 
at a distance. At length the day of affliction 
dawned and set in hopeless gloom. It was a 
sad tale. Her husband was engaged in the 
fearful occupation of bark -stripping, and, in 
order to meet some sudden emergency, had 
given his assistance to his fellow-men. He 
was a resolute, courageous man ; and had ven- 
tured, whilst mounted on high, along one of the 
highest arms of a magnificent oak, firmly 
anchored in the earth, within a stone's throw of 
his own residence. Ellen Aspen was, at the 
moment, weeding in her garden. Her ear was 
smote with an unusual, an awful, an indescriba- 
ble noise, not loud, but heart-chilling. She 
looked up, shrieked, and reeled to the earth. 
Her husband, whilst striking oflF the extreme 
s^laller branches of the giant arm, on which he 
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stood; from the slippery nature of his footing, 
fell to the ground, and was killed on the spot. 

It is easy to imagine the occurrence of any 
common visitation, to trace, at the bed-side of 
the sufferer, the progress of disease, stage by 
stage, until the journey of life is about to close; 
but, under these circumstances, the mind is gra- 
dually prepared for the worst, and the fatal blow 
which comes at length is partly parried, by the 
expectation of its occurrence. But it is not easy 
to imagine the thoughts that rush headlong 
through the mind, or the feelings that check the 
current of the very hearths blood, when death — 
unexpected, unsought, unheeded — lays his vic- 
tim prostrate on the^arth, at one fell swoop. 
The night that followed such a day brought no 
rest. The angel of sleep folded not his wings 
in the dwelling of Ellen Aspen. He may wave 
his noiseless pinions over the pillow of inno- 
cence, or of beauty, or of peace ; nor refuse to 
visit the couch of tired labour, or the straw bed 
of the lonely wayfarer. But he shuns, for a 
time, the eye -lids of misery and 'WTCtcbedness, 
and turns aside from the curtains of sorrow and 
of affliction'; and then only steals into the 
mute chamber, when nature has become ex- 
hausted 5 yet he at length brings with him his 
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soothing balm> and smiles through the dreams 
of hope^ and whispers in the ear the words of 
comfort and the counsels of consolation. 

The house^ where death has taken up his 
abode, seems to be filled with his own mournful 
train. A thick gloom hangs over every thing 
— every thing is clothed in the garb of sorrow. 
Tongues have lost their accustomed tones ; and 
instead of the smiles of joy, the sweet voices of 
gladness, or the laughter of hilarity and of inno- 
cent mirth, there prevail around the mute hope- 
less look, the sob of sorrow, and the burst of 
heart-consuming wretchedness. And the very 
room, where death holds his court, so lone, so 
mute, so still — the pale flag of the bony con- 
queror hanging silently over the surrendered 
tabernacle of life — is awfully impressive, and 
fully calculated to strip wealth of its gaudy 
trappings, pride of its empty vanities, and 
power of its might and baseness, humbling the 
heart before the mutability of earthly tenure, 
and prostrating the soul before the certainty of 
an irresistible doom. 

Beneath the branches of the ancient elder 
tree, in the church -yard of the adjacent village, 
lie the remains of the generous-hearted, the un- 
fortunate woodman. A humble head-stone 
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marks the spot ; and a few lines record the 
melancholy tale. ' And as his lonely relic 
knocks out the ashes of her exhausted pipe, as 
the hour of repose is approaching, and the 
words of prayer and praise, and holy reliance 
ascend to heaven through the silence of night 
and the voiceless stars, she thinks of the end 
of all things— the spot whither her feeble days 
are onwards tending — the time when the flick- 
ering candle of life will be burnt out, and the 
grave will also close over the remains of El]LEN 
Aspen, the Woodman^s Widow. 



END. 
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